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READER, 


Reaven,” © 


His - Book! 

- TThee with the Z3/o- 
ry of the Life & Death 

"_::'of Powurontus Ar- 
Ticus, and! the various-Concufy 
| fions- and Revolutiotis/thar hap- 
pened 1 in the Roman State and Go+ 
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reſems 
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vernmentin/ his time; z1and' the 


| wiſe Methods whichochat excel4 


* Jent mad viſed: to- preſerve 'the 


| Honour, Innocence and Safety of his 


: Petfon front'the i Dan gers that 


j mighr occuy by them. ' * 
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Two 
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[wo Things I mnft caution 
thee in reading{hereof ; 

Firſt, Concerning the Perſon 
and” Prattice* of Atticus. > Many 
things in himare worthy of Imi- 
ratipn ; his Prudence, Learning 
ovinth, Gmbaſſn, fix gb 
Care to avoid engaging 1h any Of | 
thoſe Factions that gave, thoſe 
great: DPiſttirhances:} —_ : 
of. Rewe'; His-LoveiTo bis Bpun- | 
mneyu. woo to I 
-; Rac rſanas; chimp were M.ap- | 
propmatcag his Periph; Confdite | 
on; and1GirepmiGances;. and 5bR | 
Manhers and Qcaurrentes of chas 
Stare; wherein: he;ived; tb4tasy | 
hardly tocbertnateh eo-tny pShe 
Perſon; and therefare avay pai 
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to: the Reader. 
of ſame. of the Tranſactions, of 
his Lite; | | "ti A 1+} 3619 
; : Secondly; Concerning the Cam; 
monwelth , of Rowe, which: in 
the; time of :4tticu, was the The- 
atre whereupon the Heads. of che 
ſeveral;Paxties and. FaQions ated 
their - patcs 5:-to the great diltutr 
bance. 6f that- State, - whereof 
fame-Atchunr js hereafter givers 
The / Conſlitution'\gf; Kingdoms, 
States and: Commonmealths,” are a 
themſelves yery various, bur of; 
tentimes imuch more. yaxious: 18 
the Circumſtances that attend theny; 
as the. "Femper and - Niſpofation of 
their Officers,” their different Ma- 
nagements ,; their publick Concerns 
with ather: Narcions, :and infnice 


more: fo; that.ic Jeoms .impoſſi- 


ble. thar: typo States. may wm. all 


things exactly match one ang- 


A 4 ther ; 


"The. Epiſtle 


ther; whereby it comes /to pal ; 


that ſome Kingdoms , States and 
Commonwediphs ate madxe! obnoxi- 
wus'co Publick, Evils ; :efj 


char - of -the Colliſion of Fattios 


than others,” - 


Some" Covnments (iecially 


thar of this Kingdom of: England 
ate ſo wiſely: conſtituted, and fo 
firmly eſtabliſhed and -frxed:: by 
Law- and Cuſtom , that in =Il Hu- 
mane Reaſon; they arenor much 
dbnoxionsto-fuch Factions :: But 
if ſch at any time ſhould: Sapges, 
yet they 9 ran” compoſed, 


or 
Mfeullty fi pprelied; or Janguiſh 
Ad Yie-of-chemfelves ana liccle 
*itne:' But the State of the Com- 
monwealth of Rome:Kasifomould- 
| bg, that it was ſcarce poilible for 
them to "belong withour ſuch 
Frorms and Dotiunocions by great 
| | Factions 
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to the Reader. 


Fa&tions: ariſing: ;therein 4 AS: is 
pr oy ſhewns... 

Thar therefore: dakich: is writ- 
cenin this Book;: was nov written 
inrelation toany King dom:or State 
on this fide: Rane, nori.eveh to 
Rome it ſelf,” ocherwiſe: thad "it 
ſtood under: thoſe Circumſtances 


of thoſe Factions that were fre- 


1ent thereih abour:therime of 
Attwns bis Lades1c «+41 
Therefore read: this Book _ 
its duo application to the Roman 
Stats; and irohat State as:it was 
in/atthartim& ofthoſe Difturban- 


ces,:and as if thou hadſt been a 


Spectator ofi-the. Scene:! where 


thoſe Tragedies were acted, and 


'- then thou anfwereſt the 1 intention 


of:the' Writer; and polkbly this 
Pamphler may give thee the in- 
noceat diverſion of an hour;and in 
ſome 


The | Epi3lle \ 
ſome meaſure ;giveithee 'an Ac- 
count” of the State'of the Raman 
Commonwealth;”and.the reaſon 
of rhe: Occurrences that/happen- 
ed therein in and:near dari 
of cheoLite of Zetici, 'rhangh: it 
be by — olicable She 
King dom;State an inte where- 


:hveſt: ©0013: ds rf : od. '” 
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the Life of Atticusndt ro ran 'fo 
tmoothly 'as/ cauld be wiſhed, I 
have'this 'Excuſe :for- it; that as 
near as I can, [haven the [Eran- 

{hcion purſued the: Letter of:che 


Orcgindl ;\ which; by. reaſon, of | 


the : difference of. 1dibms in thier 


tin and: Engliſh',” will” not allow 


chat Elegance ta the Franſlation, 


as 1t 1s tabe found inthe Origmad. ; 
In the; Equation ofthe Ranifh | 


— with che value of Qurs, 


to the Readex. 


I may in ſome places be miſta- 
; | ken, becauſe of the diſcrepance 
| | berweenthem; bur this may fair- 
\ & ly bereCtified by the Reader, and 
js not of any great conſequence 
4 to the Hiſtory, The Errata of 
> | rhe Preſs are inſerted at the End 
- | of the Book, together with ſome 
 * few Addenga. | | 
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Poweoxnius ATTICus: 
id | Written by his Contemporary and Ac- 4 


Us 7 quaintance CORNELItUs NEPOS; 
Sf - Tranſlated out of -bis Fragments. 


2 OMPONIUS ATTICUS, 
being deduced from the 
em  orit Origin of the Roman 

2&9 -orock, obrained the dig- 

| nity of a Roman Knight, 
derived unto him by an 

uninterrupted Succeſſion from his An: 
| ceſtors. He had a diligent and induk 
$ gent Father, and rich according to 

\ B thoſe 


2 The Life of 


thole times, and a great Lover of 
Learning: As he loved Learning. 
himſelf, fo he inſtructed his Son-in Ki 
that Learning wherewith one of his 
Age was fit to be furniſhed. Moreover, 
in this young youth, belides his readi- 
nels of wit, rhere was-a'certain ſweet- 
neſ[s of Elocution-and Speech, where- 
by he did: not only readily learn what 


was taught him, but did alſo excellent-' 


ly pronounce it: By which means, 
even 1n his youth , he became eminent 
among his equals, and ſhone forth with 
greater luſtre than his generous fellow- 
Scholars could bear with an equal 
mind.. He therefore by his ſtudy prick- 


ed on others; Among whom were : 


. P, Torquatis., C. Marius, the Son of 5 


Cairns, and 2, Cicero, all whom by his 
converſation, he ſo obliged unto him, 
that none was dearer to them than he. 
His Father died early. And Pemponins 


being then but a very young man, was ' 
not without ſome danger, by reaſon ' 
of the affinity of F. Swlpitins , who ; 
was {lain being Tribune of the Peo- | 
ple. For Amiciz the Neece of Pompe- þ 
nix, | 
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PomeoONIus ATTICus. 3 
Bins, married Servine Swipitins, Brother 
of P, Swlpitigs, P. Snipitizs therefore 
being thus ſlain, as ſoon as Pomponius 
obſerved that the City was diſturbed 
by the Tumult of Cizzs,- neither could 
he have liberty of living according 
to his Rank, but that he ſhould offend 
one Party, the minds of the Citizens 
being disjointed, while ſome favoured 
the party of Sys, others: the party of 


7 Cinna,. Concluding it therefore a ſea+ 
” ſonable time to addi& himſelf to his 
- Studies, he went to Athens, and yet 
- ” neverthleſs helped with his wealth 

' young Marizs, then declared a publick 
: Enemy; whole flight he affifted with 
: his Money, Aad leſt this his journey 
# ſhould bring ſome detriment: tohis E- 
2 ſtate, heremoved thither a great part 
; of his wealth. - He ſo lived at 4thers, 
. & that he became deſervedly molt dear to 
: the Athenians; For belides that great 
- Grace which appeared in him, being 
* then but young; beoftearimes relieved 
; their publick - wants: with- his own . 
: Wealth. For whereas here was a ney 
| cellity of publick Yerſura, taking.up 
E , - B 2 
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4 113 'The Life of - It" & * 
money at leſs iftereſt, arid toput it out 
at greater neither had they any equal 


\ conditions *18'the doing thereof, he 


ever interpoſed, - and in fuch a manner 
that he never received any uſury from 
them, nor ſuffered his money toconti- 
nue longer in their hands than the time 
appointed; - both which were of great 
advantage tothem : Forthereby he did 
neither; {uffer- their debtsto grow ſtale 
by- indulgence ,- nor to grow greater 
by the :ranning on of uſury. - Alſo he 
added to this friendlineſs by-another li- 
berality «He pave Cortit6 all,..ſo that 
toeach perlon-were given*fix meaſures 
of W heati= which kind- of. meafure-at 
Athens, iscalled Medinmus (ſomething 
morethin our Eeliſh Buſhel ).he carri- 
td himſetf fo; that heſeened common 


£0. the toweſb\ and yeti equal to the 


chieteft ,-/whereby-it eame topats thar 
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they:pubtickly: heaped npon himall the : 
honours they could; 'endeavonring:td - 
make himwtree Citizen:of that City; . 
which yet Gerefuſed. (which ſome ins - 


terpret becauſe the liberty Gf a Citizew | 
of Rae would be leſt by becoming the þ 
EE 4 Citizen p 
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Therefore. it was firlt the bounty of 
his Fortune, that he. was born in that 
City wherem.-was the Palace of the 
Empire. of: the; World., .. whereby he 
had the (ame for his Countrey-and Go- 
verne{$.', But-1t was, the evidence of 
his prudence,, that when he game intg 
that City that excelled all other in An- 
tiquity, Humanity and Learning, he 
became myſt dear unto it above all 
OERETS: - 75 4.4 API Eh 
When. Sia came hither, as he re; 
turned-out of Aſia, as long' as he was 
there, he kept Pompozniys with him, be- 
iog taken. with the Humanity -atid 
Learning. of the, young man; for he 
{pake Greek to well, that he ſeemed 
torn at Athem, But lo great was. his 
ng Tg; OI YE, 
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6 The Life of 
ſweetneſs in the Latize-Tongue, that 
there appeared to be in him acertain 
native grace, and not acquired, He 
ronouced Poems 1n Greet and Latine, 
ſo that nothing could be done better : 
By which means it came topaſs, that 
$ylla would never let him go from 
him,8& defired to carry him along with 
him. To whom, when he endeavour- 
ed to perſwade him , Porponixe (aid, I 
pray thee do not defire to lead me 
againſt thoſe ( with whom, leſt I 
ſhould bear arms againſt thee) I left 
Traly, But Sylla commending the 
kindneſs of the young man, departin 
from Athens, commanded that all the 
Preſents which he had there received, 
ſhould be delivered to Powpoxixe, Here 
living many years, he employed fo 
much of his endeavors for the affairs of 
his Family, as he became a diligent 
Father of a Family , and allowed all 
the reft of his time either to Learning, 
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or theaffairs of the Commonwealth of | 


the Athezians , yet nevertheleſs he per- 
formed all civil offices to his Friends. 
For he came to their Aſſemblies,” and 
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PowPoNIus ATTiICus. 9 


if any great buſineſs was in ation, he 
was not wanting: He yielded a ſingu- 
lar fidelity to Crcero in all his dangers ; 
To whem, flying from his Countrey, 
he gave 250000 Seftertia ( two thou- 
ſand eighty three pounds {ix' ſhillings 
eight pence) but rhe R947 affairs be- 


' ing appeaſed, he returned to-Rome, L. 


Cotta and L. Torquatus being (as 1 


think) Conſuls. Which day the 4- 


thenians lo entertained, that by their 
Tears they ſhewed their ſorrow for 
their future loſs. He had an Unkle, 
Q. Cecilius, a Roman Knight, and a 
friend of L. Lucallus, rich , of anature 
hard to be pleaſed ; whole frowardneſs 
he ſo weathered, that he kept, with- 
out offence, the good will of that man, 
to his extreameſt old age, whom no 
other could patiently bear ; by which 
means he gain'd the fruit of hisobſer- 
ſervances: For Czcilizs dying , by his 
Will adopted him, and made him his 
Heir of three fourth parts of all he had, 
out of which inheritance, he received 
centies L LS. ( or to the value of 
300000 Crowns according to ſome'; 
| B 4 or 


$ - . -;- - The Laſe-ef71-c 
or 83360 lib, according to others.) 
His Siſter was -married tq 2. Tullzus 
Cicero; which Match A, Twllins Cice- 
70 brought abqut z; with whom, being 
his School-fellow , he lived moſt en- 
tirely, and much more familiarly than 
with Q#/ntius: whereby it appeared, 
that in Friendſhip Likeneſs of man: 
ners wasfar more prevalent than Aﬀt- 
nity. He uſed. Horterſins very intimate- 
ly(who in thole times obxained the Ma- 
ſtery of Eloquence) fo that:jt was hard 
to underſtand who loved him' beſt; 
Cicero or Hortenſius, And herein he ef- 
fected that which wasof greateſt diffi. 
culry-, that between thoſe betwixt 
whom there was the greateſt emular# 
on of praiſe, there interceded -no gde- 
traction,.,and that he'became the cms 
mon uniter of them both.-: ' He carried, 
bimfelf fo in the Commonwealth, that 
he always was, and was thought ta be 
of the beſt party; yet hes wauld ner 
comrire himſelf to the wayes of Civil 
Diſfſention; which he eſteemed to be 
no more; 1a 'the power of him :that. 
{hould deliver himſelf over to _ . 
| than 
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| chan if he had been: toſſed -on: the 
{ waves of the Sea, - He ſought nor ho- 
| nours, although they lay open to-him z 
; either by reaſon of his Favour or of his 
7 Digaity , becauſe' they could: neither 
; be lought according to theanciemule; 
: nor. taken up with due obſervance. of 
; ! the Laws ,- among thoſe. ekceffive 
charges that accompanied: ſuch :Com- 
# petitions, nor: could they be born.in the 
Commonwealth without danger. the 
; manners of 'the Citizens of Reine being 
z very much corrupted, 51 | 
> . He never. came to public Sales , 
= neither became -he a publick- Farmer 
z of. any thing, or a'Surety-thereof; He 
2 accuſed no man elther by his own ſubs 
 (cription , or: by : proxy.'. He never 
| went to Law touching his own Inte- 
reft, nor had any Law-luits. He en- 
7 tertained the Prefeures of many Con- 
7 ſulates and Prztors offered unto him, 
; that he would follow none to a Pro« 
z nounce, being contented with the ho: 
y nour of the . Offer, but delpil ed tho 
# fruit of its private advantage z, 4nd: 
| would not go even with "QiCiverg 
into 
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10 'The Life of 


into «Aſia, when he might have ob- | 
tained the place of Legate with him, | 
For he thought it became not him who 
would not be a Prztor, to become the ff 
follower of a Prztor. In which thing | | 
he did not ——_ his own Dignt-| | 
ty, but alſo his own Tranquillity, Þ |, 
while he avoided the very ſuſpitions } | 
of offences: Whence it came to pals, | | 


that his reſpe& was the more valuable þ , 
to all men, which they plainly ſaw þ | 
was to be. attributed to his kindneſs, | | 
and not to hope. | 
The Civil War of Ceſar happened | | 
when he was about 60 years old. He ! « 
uſed that Vacancy that belonged to his } ; 
Age, neither did he ſtir any way out of # ; 
the City. All thoſe things that were |} 1 
needful for ſuch of his Friends as wear & ; 
to Pompey, he ſupplied out of his own # + 
Eſtate. Neither did he offend his Friend }. ; 
Pompey ; for he would receive of him # \ 
no eminent bounty, as others, whe by } x 
his means obtained honours or wealth, # } 
part of whom, even againſt their j 
wills,. followed him to the Field, and | ( 
part ftaid at home , not without his | C 
Fu. great } 


PomeoONius ATTICus. I 


| great offence. But the litting ſtill of 


Atticus was [o acceptable to Czſar , 
that when he returning Victor, com- 


| manded Money from private perſons 
| by his Letters, he was not only nor 
*# troubleſome to MNCs , but delivered 
; up the Son of his Siſter and 2. Crcero, 
} taken in Pompey's Camp. Thus by 
# keeping the old courſe of his Life, he 


eſcaped new dangers, After this, it 


# followed, Ceſar being ſlain, when 
| the Commonwealth ſeemed to be 


! wholly in the power of Brutus and 


{ Order did congribure Money. 


? Caſſius and their party , and the whole 
; City ſeemed to ſtand at gaze what 47- 
} ticas would do, He fo dealt with 11. 
! Bratus, that that young man uſed no 
} Equal more familiarly than hedid this 
} aged Atticss, and had him not only 


the Governor of his Council ; bur 


alſo the Companion of his Table, lt 


was contrived by ſome, that a pri- 
vate Treaſury ſhould be raiſed for the 
Muxderers of Ceſar by the Reman Ca- 


5 valry. They thought this might ea- 
| fy 


effected, if the chief of that 
There- 


12 FHP Lije : of 4 | 
Therefore Atticus: was called by 
C. Flavins, a familiar-Friend of: Bru- 
tus, that he ſhould ©be the chief of} 
- that Undertaking: But he who al-F 
ways eſteemed good Oihices .to bef 
done to his Friends without Faction, Þ 
and" always kept'himſelf from ſuch} 
Kind of: Councils: anſwered, That iff - 
Brutus would-uſe any of his Riches, heÞ 
might uſe what they were able to bear. 
But- that he: would neither ſpeak norf 
meet with any perſon about that mat- | 
ter, So that Ball of Contention by 
this one man's diſcretion was broken. # 
Not long after, Azthovy began to.be# 
uppermolt, ſo that Brutus and Caf/ius|} 
(the Aﬀairs of thoſe Provinces ( which} 
by wayof diffimulation were aſſigned 
to them'by: the Conluls ). being . deſpe- 
rate ) were baniſhed. Arrzcus, * who 
would not give money with athers, to# 
that Party when it flouriſhed , ſent roF 
Brutus, being now an Abjec, and go-} 
ing out -of 1taly,"Þ, LSiCentum, ors 
3000 Crowns, 'and'gave order, .being}} 
ablent; that 300 iSafertza morejhould| 
be delivered 'to him'1n Epirus' Ne 
4901 ther 
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ther" did he, upon his Change, the 


more flatter-Azthony, or leave the di- 


# fireſſed. Aﬀeer this followed the Bat- 
Z tet at: Mucinia, wherein, if-T ſhould 
| only call him prudent, I ſhould fay leſs 
| than Tought; when rather he was di- 
: vine, if a perpetual natural goodneſs, 
| which is neither ſhaken nor diminiſh- 
| ed by any Caſualties, 1s to becalled 


Divinenels. | BP 
Anthony being a declared enemy, 


-| went out of taly, having no hope of 
| reſtitution; not-only his Enemies, 
# who were then powerful and many, 
* buteven his 'very' Friends gave them- 
© felves up to his Adverlaries, atd ho- 
7 ew ſhould obtain ſome benefit by 


urting of hinv, perlecuting thole of 


| his Family,” deſired to plunder his wife 
{ Fulvia of all her goods, and went about 
Z rodeſtroy his Children , A:zicus uſing 
* amoſt intimate familiarity with Cice- 
-Xx *, and being moſt friendly to Bratas, 
# did not only not allow them to injure 
5 Aztony; buton the'contrary; as much 
| as'he could, hid thaſe of this-Family 


flying out of the City ,' and helped 
6 chem 
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them with the things they wanted : | 


And to P. Volummizs, ſuch things, that 


more could not have been from a-Far # 
ther. And whereas Falvia was invol; | 
ved in Suits, and vexed with great | 
terrors , . he performed his Office of | 
kindnets toward her with ſo much di- ® 
ligence, that ſhe gave no pledge with: | 
out Atticus : He was the Surety for all þ 


things. And further, whereas in her 
proſperous Fortune ſhe: had bought a 
Farm to be paid at a day; and after 


this calamity , could not take up mo- | 


ney to pay, he interpoked himſelf, and 


ſent her Money without Ulury and | 
without Security z eſteeming it the | 
greatelt gain to be known to be mind- | 
tul and grateful z and to. make it mani- | 
feſt that he was uſed to be a friend to | 


men, and not to Fortune, which | 
things while he did, no man could | 
well think he did it to ſerve the time: # 
For no man thonght that A»tony could þ 
ever return again. Neverrthelels the 
was reproved by {ome great men , that | 
he ſeemed too little to hate evil Citt- | 


Zens: But he being conſtant to his 
own 
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J own judgment, reſpected rather what 


was fit-for him-to do, than what others 


# wereready to commend. The wheel 
# of Fortune 1s ſuddenly turned. As 


| Antony returned into /faly, every man 


I ay 
I 


* thought Atticus was in great danger, 


by reaſon of his intimate familiarity 


with Cicero and Brutus : Atticas there- 
| foreat the coming in of the Emperor, 


withdrew from the City, fearing Ba- 
niſhment, and hid himſelf with P. Y+- 
lumminus, to whom, as we have alittle 


| before ſhewn, he gave his affiſtance (ſo 


great was the variety of Fortune in 


| thale times,that ſometimes theſe, fome- 


) times thoſe were in the ge power 
# or danger) and he ha 

5 Gellius Canins his Equal, and very 
# like him. And this 15 another exam- 


with him 2, 


le of the goodneſs of Atticus, that he 


! lived fo entirely with him whom he 
# knew his Playfellow from a Boy, that 
* their friendſhip increaſed even to their 
| utmoſtold Age: Burt Az#ony, though 


} he was carried with ſo great hatred 


againlt Cicero, that he was not only 
an enemy to him, but alſo to all his 
oy Friends, 
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Friendsz:and would-baniſh them. all; | 
yet many.;reminding him, he remotn/| 
bred thegood offices iof 4tticns :* '#hd'Þ 
when 6ne had enquired where he vas. \ 
he wrote» him: with this own hand, | 
that :h& ſhould 'nor:tear , and that he ; 
ſhouldpreſently come to: him ; that he{} 
bad: exempred finr-and Gellius Canins | 
fromthehumber of the baniſhed : And 
left hghould fall into. any danger, be- 
calc. It: was m7" he lent him 'a 
Guard. 

"Thus Atticar in his: oreateſt PR | 
was a fafeguard not only to himſelf ; | 
but alfo-to him whom'he held moſt ; 
dear : + For-he fought nor only'for his | 
own ſafety” but joyntly*for others} 
rhat it might appear , that he would, | 
no Fortune of his ſhould be disjoyrired 
from his*Friend : Therefore i# - a P1-F 
lot deſerves great praiſe, that ſaveshis| 
Ship from rhe Storm and Rockie Sea; | 
why ſhould not his ſingular prudence| 
be valued, which our of ſo many tindf 
ſo great Civil Storms came to lafery'2} 
And to diſcharge himſelf from- theſeſ 
evils, he did nothing ele than to be-f| 1 
come 
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come an affiſtanceto the moſt in what: 
hecould, When the common people 
by : the rewards of the Conqueror, 
redeemed ſome of thoſe that were ba- 
niſhed', none of the Baniſhed came: 


into Epirms, to whom any thing was 


wanting ; and all that came'thither , 


; | had liberty of remaining there. But 


alſo after the Battel at Philipp: , and 
the death of Ca//ius and: Bratzs: He 
purpoſed to protect L. Julius Merilla 
the Pretor, and his Son cAulus Tor- 
quatus, and the reſt that were ſtrick- 
en with the hke Fortune. and took 
order that to them all things. neceſ- 
ſary ſhould. be privately ' conveyed 
from Epirus to Samothratia, It 1s dif- 
ficult to reckon up all things he did, 
and note ſuch as are neceſſary to'be 
remembred, This one thing we would 
to be underſtood , that his Liberality 
was neither temporary nor crafty : 
That may be judged by. the things 


| and times themſelves , that he com- 


mended not himſelf to thoſe that 
were proſperous , but always helped' 
thoſe that were: in diſtreſs. Who 
| | Ha there- 
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therefore refpedted Servilia the Mo- 
ther of Brutus no leſs after his death, 
than while he flouriſhed: Thus ma- 
naging his Liberality , he maintained 
no enmity, becaule he neither 1njur'd 
any, neither if he received any injury, 
had he rather revenge than forget it. 
With a never dying Memory he re- 
tained Benefits received; but thoſe 
which he did, he only remembred fo 
long as he. continued grateful that 


had received them. Hedid therefore - 


' ſo, that it ſeems truly ſaid, Every 
man's Manners faſhion to every man 
his own Fortune : And yet he firſt 
faſhioned himſelf before his Fortune, 
who took care that in nothing he 
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might be juſtly puniſhed. By theſe | 


things he brought to paſs that 2L.Y:p- 
ſanins Agrippa ( one joyned to young 
Ceſar in intimate familiarity) who by 


reaſon of his own Favour, and Ce- | 


far's Authority, had a power upon 


y deſire the affinity of Atricas, and 
' ſued to have the Noble Daughter of 
" this Roman Knight in Marriage, and 
| the 


= of every condition, did chief- - 
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the maker of this Match was 24. Az- 
tony the Triunvir of the Common- 
wealth; by whoſe Favour, when he 
might have increaſed his Poſleſſions, 
he was fp far from the deſire of Money, 
that he uſed it 1n no other thing than 
in deprecating either the dangers or in- 
conveniences of his Friends: Which 
was eminent even under the very 
Proſcription it ſelf. For whereas the 
Triumviri , according to the cuſtom 


| whereby things were then managed , 


fold the Goods of Z. Sanfeus, a2 Roman 
Knight, his Equal, who lived many - 
years at Athens, being thereunto led 
by the deſire of Philoſophy , and had 
fair poſſeſſions in 7taly. - By the La- 
bour and Induſtry of A#ticus, it was 
brought to paſs, that.by the ſame 
Meſſenger, Sazfcss was informed that 
he had loſt his Patrimony, and re-ob- 
tained it again. The ſame A/tcns de- 
livered Fulins Clandius , the molt elg- 
gant Poet of this Age, next atter the 
Death of Lucretins and Catullus, anda 
very good man, well inſtructed in the 
beſt Arts; who afrer the Profcription 
| — of 
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of fthe Roman Knights, was for his 
large poſſeſſions in Africa, brought 
into the Lift of the baniſhed in his ab- 
ſence, by P. Yolumnins General of the 
Workmen of Aztony, which at pre- 
ſent it 1s difficult to judge whether it 
was more painful or glorious for him 
to effe&t ,- becaule it was: known that | 
" Atticus had: a care for his Friends in ' | 
their dangers, whether abſent or pre- 

be, | | 

And this man Atticus was eſteemed 
no leſs a good Father of a Family, 
than a good Citizen , for whereas he 
was full of money, no man was leſs a 
Buyer, orleſs a Builder: And yet he 
dwelt very well, and enjoyed all 
things of the beſt: For the had a 
Houle in the Q#irinal Hill, left to 
him hereditarily by his Unkle, whoſe 
pleaſantneſs was not fo much in the 
building , as 1n the Groves adjoyning. 
For his Houſe being an ancient built 
Houle, had more of Decency , than 
of Colt, wherein he changed nothing 
but what he was compelled to by its 


decay. - 
£ He 
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Hehad a Family, that if we may 
judge by its profitableneſs, was rhe 
beſt, if. by the form of it, notmeay , 
for in it- were moſt learned Youths: 
excellent Clerks, and many well read 
in Books; that there was. ſcarce a 
Foot-boy , but could well do any of 
theſe buſineſſes, in like manner other 
Artificers-yequiſite for houſhald Af- 
. fairs, ſingulargood: And yer he hall 
noneof theſe, but ſuch. as were born 
and taught in his Houſe; , which is a 
ſign not only of Continence, but gf 
Diligence, . , For not 1ntemperately to 
defire that. which thou {eeſt Jefred 
of many,. .ought to.be eſteemed the 
figa of @ continent perſon: And tp 
procurerather, by diligence than pur- 
chaſe it, of no ſmall Induſtry, | 
was neat, not ſtately , handſom , ngr 
ſumptuous, ,-he affected with. all dili- 
gence a'cleanlinels without ſuperflui- 
ty : His Houſhold-ſtuff moderate, ngt 
much; ſo.that in it neither Extreaq 
appeared :. Neither ſhall I paſs by 
this, although I guels ,it., may ſeem 
light to fome;. . Whereas he was a 
| C 3 chief 
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chief Ronan Knight, and did very li- 
berally invite men of all Ranks to his 
Houſe, yet we. know that he ſpent 
not monthly: more than 3000 <£r:/, 
(about 107. ſterling :) and this we 
ſpeak not by hear-ſay ,- but of our own 
knowledge; for by reaſon of our fa- 


mitiarity with 'him, we were often 


preſent at his domeſtick Aﬀairs. No 
man in his Feaſts heard any other 
Acreama than a Philoſophical Lecture, 
which: we' eſteemed moſt* pleaſant; 
neither did he ever ſup without ſome 
Philoſophical Lecture, that his gueſts 

bh delighted as well in their 
minds,as in thetr appetites, for heinvi- 


ted thoſe whoſe manners agreed with 
"his. When fo great an acceſſion of 
"Money happened to him}, he chan- 
'ged nothing in his daily deportmentr, 


nothing in rhe cuftom of his Life:: 
And he ufed' fo grext moderation, 


tharneither under rhezocvooSeſterces 
Cor 60005 Crowns) he had from his 
Father, he carried himſelf leſs ſplen- 


didly, nor under the 100000 Seſterces, 


- or 3000p Crowns ( which he had 


trom 
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from his Unkle ) he lived with greater 
affluence than he before had appoint- 
ed : But under both Fortunes he uſed 
the like port. He had noGardens, no 
Country-Houle ,, or ſumptuous: mari- 
tine dwelling, Nor in:J/*«ly -had he 
more than his Countrey Farm of 4r- 
deali and Munantum, All his Rents 
were in what he had at Epirns,. and 
City poſſeflions;, whereby it -may. be 
known, that he was fully ——— 
ed to meaſure out the employment of 
his Money , notby vaſt expence , but 
by Reaſon. He neither would ſpeak; 

nor could ſuffer a Lie ; Therefore his 

Mirth was not without ſeverity, nor 
his Gravity without affability, fo that 

it-was hard to underſtand whether his 

Friends more reverenced;; than loved 

him. When anything was deſired of 

him, ke promiſed always with religious 
obſervance; becaule he judged- it the 
part of a light, not of a liberal man; - 
to promiſe what he could not perform, 

His care was ſo great in endeavouring 

the fulfilling .ot what he. once un- 

dertook for any other, that he ſeemed 
| C 4 herein 
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herein not:ſo much to do: anothers bu- 
fines, 'as his own : i He. never was 
weary of -any buſinefs he'undertook 
for the efteemed his awn'credit. to- be 
ooncerned init, than which, nothing 
was dearer unto-' him ;: ''Whence'-1t 
came to-pals that he performed all the 
buſineſſes of 2M, and +2. Cicero, Cato, 
Fortenfius , Aulus, Torquatus, and ma- 
ny other Roa» Knights befides, + ::- 

- Whereby it may be well judged that 
he avoidedi'the ' procuration of the 
Commonwealth, not for ſloth, but in 
judgment; 'I can giveino greater te- 
ftimony 'of: his humanity-;/-than rhat 
being a: young man , he was moſt :de- 
tightful t0Sy{a, an old-man, and be- 
ing an old man, moſt delightful to 
Brutus, a'young Man: But with his 
Equals, Q." Hortenfius 'and DM, Cicero; 
he {6 lived; that it-is hard to judge 
for what Age he was' fitteſt, AL 
though- Creers ſo greatly loved him, 
that his Brother. Cix#ius was - not 


More dearior familiar to him ©: And 


this was an”eyidence hereof, that be- 
ſides thoſe Books that are now pub- 
liſhed, 
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lihed , in which he makes: mention 
of him, there are-fixteen-Volumes of 
Epiſtles ſent to d/#7cns , fromthe firſt 
Canſulate of .C:cero; to the hftefid of 
his life z which whoſoever reads, will 
, not much-wantia- continued Hiſtory 
| of thoſe times:'!: For :all:things can 
| cerning the defigns of. the greatmen,, 
the:faults of the: Commanders;,:: the 
changes of the-Commonwealth ; are 
{o fully written; that all_things ap- 
pear -in thoſe: Writingsi; :and::it may 
be : eaſily collefed that Prudenecis in 
a. manner. :Dromation:::: For': Crcere 
did not only foretel thoſe things that 
afterwards fell /our in his: life-time x; 
but alſo he preſaged, as:'a Prophet, 
thoſe things that now come to.pals. 
And what ſhould I relate - more tou: 
ching the Piety. of Areas, when as I 
my :{elf heard him truly glorying at 
the Funeral of: his Mother, who: be- 
ing 90 years old, he buried 'when he 
was: 67- years:old, that he never was 
reconciled. to: tus Mother ., nor” ever 
was at difference withi his: Siſter; 
who was near his own Age;. which 

N was 
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- was 4 ſign that either there was never 
any controverlie between them ,: or| 
that he was of that indulgence tof 
| his Relations, that he held it a crime 
to be: angry with thole whom he 
ought to love. Neither did he this 
only by nature; although all of us 
ought to obey it; . but alſo by his 
Learning : For he ſo well underſtood 
the precepts of the chief Philoſophers, 
that he uſed them for the ordering his 
life, and not for oftentation. He'was 
aſtri&'imitator of the cuſtoms of the 
Ancients, and a lover of Antiquity , 
which he ſo diligently knew, that he 
declared it in that: Volume where, 
with he adorned- the . Roman Magi- 
ſtrates: For there was: no Law. no 
Peace, no. War, no notable -thing 
of the People of Ree, which is not 
ſet down in its order of time in that 
Volume. And ( which is a thing of 
great difficulty) he ſo unfolded the 
Original of Families , that we 'may 
thereby :know the pedigrees of em1- 
nent men: He did this alſo ſeveral- 
ly in other Books, fo that at the re- 


queſt 
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queſt.of IM. Brutus, he deduced in or- 
kr the Janian Family from its root 


down to this Age, ſetting down who, 


arid:of whom every one aroſe, whar 
honours they received, and. :in. .whar 
tine. © In like manner, he did-at: the 
requeſt of Aarcelius Claudius,” touching 
the Family of the Marcel: And ar 
the requeſt of Cormelins Scipio and Fabi- 


#5 Maximus, touching the Families of 


the Cornelii and :Fabiz, and allo of the 
Emilii; Than which Books, nothing 


.can-be more pleafant tro them rhar 
hare the deſire of 'the knowledge of 
emifſent men. Alſo I believe he had 


skitl-3n Poetry ,: left be ſhould be 
wanting in the: {weetneſs: thereof: 
For 'he-declared 10 Verle what per- 
ſons 'exceeded {others of the Roman 
people in honour. and : amplitude of 
great Exploits; .ſo 'that under.:the 
Statues of every perſon : he wrote in 
no more than: four or five verſes their 
Exploits and 'Magiſtractes: (which 1s 


 ſearce: to be beheved ) that {o- great 


things :ſhould be 16. briefly. declared. 
There was allo another Book of his in 
> | Gr:ek 
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Greek of the Conſulate of Erceroe. Hr 


therto: theſe things ' were publiſhed by 
us, Atticss living. Now becaule Fot 
tune was pleaſed that we ſhould ſur- 
vive him, we will proſecute the reſt; 
and as; much as: wemay, we will-in- 
ftru& the. Readers: by . examples. q 
things, as we have. above declared, 
that every mans manners procure to 
him his Fortune, for he being con- 
tent with the Equeſtrial Order, where- 
in he was born, arrived to the afti- 
nity of Julizs, the Emperors .Son, 
whoſe acquaintance he formerly gain- 
| ed by no other thing than:the hand- 
ſomneſs of his Life ; whereby hewon 
to himſelf other Princes of an: equal 
Digaity. and lower Fortune: For {o 
great a. proſperity followed Ceſar, 
that Fortune denied him nothing 
-whiohi- ſhe had before given or be- 
ſtowed--upon any, whereunto any 
Citizen of Rome could poſlibly attain. 
Now. there was born to Atticus, a 
Neece of Agripps, to'whom he had 
married his Virgin-Daughter : her be- 
ing ſcarce a year old: : Ceſar eſpauſed 

| to 
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: | too Tiberins Clandins Nero his Son in- 
Law, born of Draſfilla, which'con- 
jun&tion confirmed their friendſhip , 
and rendred their familiar intercourſe 
| the more frequent; although before 
n-| theſe Eſpouſals, not only when he 
off was abſent from the City, he never 
df ſent Letters to any of his Relations ; 
toff but he ſent Azricus word what he did, 
n-f| and principally what he read, and in 
e-f| what places, and how long he was 
3-j| to ſtay, but alſo when he was in the 
1,0 City, and by reaſon of his infinite 
1-8 buſineſs, enjoyed Articws oftentimes 
4 || leſs than he deſired , yet no day al- 
n {| moſt paſſed, wherein he did not 
al | write to him, wherein he did not 
þ | enquire of him ſomewhat touching 
, | Antiquity ; ſometimes he propound- 
g ed to him ſome Poetical Queſtion , 
> | ſometimes merrily jeſting, he drew 
y | out from him Letters of length : 
1. | Whereby it came to paſs, that the 
2 | Temple of Jupiter Feretrins , built in 
d 

4 

d 


the Capitol by Romwns, by length 
of time and negle&t, becoming un- 
covered, was fallen down, that by 
the 


the perſwaſion of Atticus , Ceſar tgok 


order for rebuilding it: Neither be- 
ing abſegt., was he leſs complement- 
ed by Letters foom Anthony, inſomnuch 
that while he was in exile, he ac- 

uainted Atticus what was done in 
the Land of his Exile, what he did, 
and what he cared for: What a 
kind of matter this was, he will ex- 
fily eſteem that can judge of how 
great wildom it was to retain the 
uſe and good will of them between 
whom there was not only, a mutual 
emulation of matters of greateſt mo- 
ment, but between whom {ſo great 


detraction of either from other, did 


intervene, as was necellarily to be 
between. Ceſar and Anthony, while 
each deſired to be the Prince, not on- 
Iy of Rome, but of the whole world. 
In this manner when he had com- 
pleated 77 years of his life, and to 
the extremity of his old Age had en- 
creaſed no leſs in Dignity than in Fa- 
vour and Fortune (for he gain'd great 
qn—_— by no other means than 

is goodneſs; and had enjoyed fo 

great 
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oreat a proſperity of health,. that for 
thirty years he wanted no _— ) 
he got a Diſeaſe, which himſelf and 
his Phyſicians at firſt deſpiſed , for ar 
firſt they thought it a Texeſmus, where- 
unto ſpeedy and eafie Medicines were 
propounded. _ : 
Under this Diſeaſe he continued 
three Months without any pain, bur - 
what he received from the endeavour 
of his Cure. Suddenly ſo great a vi- 
olence of the Diſeaſe broke in upon 
one of his Inteſtines, that at ithe lat- 
ter end a putrid Fiſt#/z broke out 
through his Loyns. And before this - 
happened, after that he felt his pains 
daily to encreaſe, and that a Fever 
came upon him, he commanded his 
Son-in-Law Azripps to be fent for to 


him, and with him P. Cornelius Balbus, 


and Sextus Peduceus.s As ſoon as he ſaw 
they were come, leaning upon his el- 
bow, he ſaid, There is no need for me 
in many words to declare how great 
care and diligence I have uſed in the 
preſervation of my health, fince I have 
you the witnelles of it. And. be- 

| cauſe 
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cauſe: T' hope -I have ſatisfied: you 
that I: have omitred/nothing - which 


might belong to my recovery, tt:re- 


maines, - that I ſhould now adviſe my 
ſelf: I'would not:have' you ignorant of 
this thing, for. .I am purpoled to 


ceale to nouriſh any diſeaſe: . For |. 
theſe. many dayes: whatſoever meat I | 
- have taken, I have thereby ſo. leng- þ 


thened out my life, -that I have en- 
creaſed my pains without any hope: of 
health :/ Therefore firſt I deſire of you, 
that you do” approve of my purpole, 
and next, that you do not vainly en- 
deavour todiſwade me. - 'This Speech 
being uttered with fo. great ſetled- 
neſs of ſpeech and countenance, that 
he ſeemed not toi:depart from life, 
but out of one houſe into another : 
But when Agrifps weeping and kiſſing. 
him, did pray and beſeech him thar 
he would not haſten that to himſelf, 
which . Nature would : compel, and 
.becauſe he might then live ſome- 
what longer., that he ſhould reſerve 
himſelf as long as he might to. him- 
ſelf and:his Friends, he ſtopt-his in- 


treaties 
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treaties by a ilent obſtinacy: So 
when he had forborn Meat two dayes, 
his Fever ſuddenly left him, and 
his - Diſeaſe ſeemed more eafie, yet 
he continued his purpoſe. In the. 
fifth day therefore after he had taken 


"| this relolution, prid. Calend. Aprilis, 


C. Domitius and C. Soſivcs being Conſuls, 
he died. He was raiſed up in his 
Bed, as he commanded, without 
any Funeral Pomp, .all good men, 
and a great Concour'e of the Com- 
mon People accompanying him: He 
was buried near the Y:a Appiaat the 
fifth Stone from the City 1n the Mo- 
nument of 2, Cec:lizs his Unkle, 


Cnap. I. 


A Brief Chronological Account of 
the Life of Articus. 


Uch was the Life and Death of 
this worthy Pomponins Atticus , 
deſcribed by . one that was Contem- 
porary 
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porary.with him, and well acquainted 
with him, namely, Corxelizs Nepos , 
who, as himſelf witneſſeth, wrote 
this Hiſtory about the beginning of 
Anguſt#s that every circumſtance there- 
of deſerves a diſtin& obſervation. 
And therefore I ſhall proceed to do 
theſe things: Firſt to give a Chroxolo- 
gical Account of the Life of Atticas , 
and of thoſe great occurrences that 
hapned in the Roman State within the 
compals of his Life. Secondly, To 
give ſome account of the reaſon of 
thoſe great motions that hapned in 
this period in the State and Common- 
wealth of Kome., Thirdly, To make 
ſome Obſervations touching the ho- 
neſt and wiſe . Methods that Atticus 
uſed to preſerve himſelf and his E- 
ſtate without lols or diſhonour among 
all' theſe great motions , revolutions 
and dangers that hapned in the State of 
Rome by theſe Civil Diſſentions. 
Touching the firſt of theſe, I ſhall 
give a ſhort Chronological Account of 
the Life of Atticus, and thoſe great 
| Diſturbances and Civil Wars that 
hapned 
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hapned in Kee during the time of 
his Life, that ſo it may appear what 
they were when they happened, and 
the various ſucceſſes rhey had, where- 
by at once it may appear what 
difficulties and ſtorms hapnieed in his 
time, and how they were by this 
mans prudence weathered in the ſe- 
veral periods of his Life. And here: 
1n TI ſhall be but brief, and mention 
only thoſe of great moment, and ſuch 
wherein this mans concernment prin- 
cipally lay; omitting many , which 
though had they been fingle , might 
have been worth the remembring ; yet. 
they were but branches of theſe greater 
commotions,and ſprang fromthem,and 
were but ſmall in compariſon of them. 

Neither ſhall I be over curious 1n 
this Accompt, bur -only metition 
them ſo far as they conduce to my 
purpoſe. He that liſts to take a full 
view of all the Hiſtory , may find at 
large in the Roman Hiſtories , eſpect- 
ally, Florus, Paterculus, Dion, Caſſius and 
Plutarchus inthe Lives of Marihs, Syl- 


la, Sertorius, Pompey, Ceſar, Anthony, 
D 2 and 
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and O#avins,afterwards Auguſtus Ceſar. 


I ſhall diſpoſe of the Times 1n their 
order, according as they fall 1n the 
Julian Period, becauſe of the diffe- 
rence among Chronologers touching 
the Computations of the years of the 
world, of the building of Rowe, or of 
the Olympiades into which theſe Oc- 
currences might be otherwiſe aptly 
enough difſpoled. 

POMPONIUS ATTICUS died 
in the 77> year of his Age, C. Do- 
mitias and C, Sis being Conſuls , as 
Corxelius Nepos tells us, which was in 
the 12 year of Auguſlus, the next 
year before the Pugna cAHiaca be- 
tween Augrſius and Marcus Antonius, 
and 2 years before the taking of A- 
lexandria by Auguſtus, which was the 
fatal and funeral deletion of Atony,The 
death therefore of Ponponius Atticus 
was 1n or very near the 4683 year of 
the jul:az period,and by this means we 
come to find our the ſeveral periods 
of his Birth, and other the occurrences 


that hapned to him and the State of :: 


Rome within the time of his Life. 
h | | If 
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If therefore we ſubdudt the years of 
Atticus his Age, namely, 77 years, 
current out of 4683 years, [it gives us 
{ the time of his Birth, viz, about 
” the year 4606 of the Fuliax pe- 
.- riod, inor near the Conſulate of Sl- 

pitins Galba and Marcus Scanrus, .  - 

Marixs that great Commander and 
popular Citizen, whom we ſhall have 
occaſion often to mention, grew into 
his great power and authority by coun- 

_ tenancing the popular Interelt at Rozwe, 
againlt the Senate and the Optimares, 
He haid the foundation of ail thoſe 
future ſtorms ia the State of Rome , 

” which were the occaſion -of ſo much 

”  blood-ſhed, and the final Ruine of 

the ancient Government thereof, and 

ſetting up that Empire that begin in 

Tulins Ceſar , and was compleated in 

Auguitus, is Heir and Succeſſor, The 

ſixth Conſulate of 41ar:us happened 

in the year of the Julian period 4614, 

at which time Pormponius was about 

- eight years old, | 

b And now the Civil Wars in Rome 

= D 3 began 
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began to break out; the Proceſs 


whereof were as followeth. . 


| Ia the fixth Conſulate of 
m_ Marins,' by the help of Satur- 
my #inus,. Tribune of the people, 
© HMetellus Nonus Dicks was ba- 
niſhed; this cauſed ill Blood in 
Rome, 
' For within two years after, 
PF Þ by the ſolicitation of Quintus 
4516 . Metellus his Father,, Metellus 
was by the people recalled 
out of baniſhment, which was ſo 
great an eyc-ſore to Marrims, that he 
withdrew himſelf from Rome, and 
went into Cappadocra, | 
After this Marius returned to Rome , 
when Lacins Cornelius Sylla, a valiant 
man, was in greateſteem,.- a friend to 
the Senate and the Nobility, a man 
that had been very ſucceſsful in ſup- 
preſſing the War of the Confederates 
of J1taly againſt Rome, 
| Between Marius and Sylla, 


. p - there grew great animoſities 
4930 and emulation, which. at | 
'",* length broke out in open vio- 7 


lence. | 
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lence. For Sylls was.choſen by the 


| Nobility and Senate (to whom he was 


greatly addicted ) to proſecute the 
War againſt Mithridates, andin pur- 
ſuance thereof, took his journey with 
his Army., In his purſuit of this 
War, he-took Athens by long ſiege; 
where he was often before his final 
return to Rome, Where he met 
with Pomponins Atticus, and ſhewed 
him the reſpe&ts mentioned in his 
Life: MW Fes = | 
| Marinas, to carry op his own De- 
ligns, and to root out Sy/a, falls in 
with the common people, and by the 
help of S#{p:tius, a bold and turbulent 
Tribune, gets the Province of 4fia, 
and the management of. the War 
againſt Mithridates, to be decreed to 
himſelf, * ' - 

But the Army being conſtant to 
Sa, would not ſubmit to - the Go- 
verament of AMarizs, Whereupon, 
Marius put divers of the Friends of 
Syila 'to death, and made a great 
alteration in the State of Rome, .. 

b- D 4 Upon 
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_ _ Uponthis Inſolence of Ma- 
oo 7ius, things running into a 
4626 popular confuſion under the 
4027. conduct of Marius and Sulpi- 

_ - -#i#s,, -the Nobility gave ad- 
vice thereof to Syl/a: Whereupon, 
he ſent Awrena his Legate, with the 
greateſt part of his Army to proſe- 
cute the War againſt Aithridates , 
and takes the reſt with him, and re- 
turns to Rome, 

Againſt him S#lpitizs and Marine 
make oppoſitign ; but Sy{a prevailed : 
Su pitizcs is {lain, and Marin flying, 15 
by Edi& baniſhed, and fled into A- 
frica, whither his Son, young Marixe, 
the School-fellow of Atticus, fled to 
his Father. 

This is that Sulpitins mentioned: in 
the Life of Atticus, who being thus 
ſlain , Atticus ſeeing the State of Rowe 
to grow troubleſome and unſafe, all 
perſons of Note being drawn into the 
one party or the other , took. his jour- 
ney to Athens, he was then,as it ſeems, 
about twenty years old. 

Sylla 
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| Sylla intending to make all things 


2 as'{ure as he might, uſed extream (e- 
verity againſt Marias's Party, killing 


1 ſome, and baniſhing others, and ha- 


ving ſetled his buſineſs at Rome , 'pro- 
coded in his Expedition againſt 17- 
thridates, * Wink + 
C. Oftavins and 'Cornelins 

> 8 Cynmaare made Conſuls, Cys- 
2 * 2a, though he had made firm 
promiſe upon his Entry into 


{ his Conſulate, to adhere to Syfa's 


Party, yet he was (1n truth ) of 1M4a- 
rins's Party, and quickly diſcovered it 
after Sy{a's departure. | 

Hereupon there grew diffention be- 
tween the two Conſuls, and great 


ſlaughters and proſcriptions uſed in 


Rome, according as either party pre- 
vailed. Atlength O#avzzs prevailed, 
and Cyzna was baniſhed. 

Cynna, after his baniſhment, went into 
Africa,and met with his Friend XMarias, 
in an obſcure condition, where they 
enter into new Counſels , which cre-. 
ated future diſturbances : For the Ma- 
rias Faction was not ſo ſuppreſſed 


by 
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by Sylz, but that they had ſufficient | 
power to give new trouble to. the | 
State of Rome , if they had but Mari | 
4s: or Cyypa to head 'them. There- | 
upon Arias and Cyr: return into | 
Italy, raiſe a ſufficient force of their | 
Friends and Party, enter into Rome , 
ſubdue OF#avins, and flew him. f 

And now again the Party of 21+ : 
7ius and Cyzna grew as high as ever; | 
and it is incredible what flaughters © 
they made. in Roxze of ſuch as oppo: |: 
ſed them, or ſuch as they but ſuſpect |. 
ed not to be true = cordial to | 
them. S, = 


In the very ſame year of | 
Marins's return , Marius takes 
ae his ſeventh Conſulate ; Cynnz | 
4620. being his Colleague ; and | 
Y** they held up their Faction | 

for about four years following, with 
great ſeverity againſt all they ſuſpect- 
ed not to be cordial to them, with 
Murder and Baniſhment: So that 
moſt of the Nobility that eſcaped ' 
their Fury , fled to Sy/la, and _ 2 

ted | 
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ted his return to relievetheiroppreſſed 
Countrey. Ay Fs TT 
\.. ; -» In the Conlulate of Scipio 
CM and Norbanus Flaccus, being 
4631» the third: Conſulate after 244- 
” r:i#s his ſeventh Conſulate, 
Sylla: having ſetled his buſineſs - of 
Mithriaates, returns with a; great 
Army into 1taly, ſubdued the two 
Contuls Scipio and Flaccus, '/ | + 
But the Party of Marius ( who, as 
it ſeems, was {Jain in this Battel,, or 
as others ſay, died )' kept ſtill che City 
of Rome ; young : Marins , the Son, of 
Marius, and C. Carbo are there made 
Conluls , and exerciſed extream-cru- 
elty at Rome, towards thoſe that were 
ſuſpected to be of Sy{la's Party. 
Againſt Rowe Syila draws. his Ar- 
my, .and ſoon ſubdued and ſlew theſe 
two Conſuls, and took the City, 
where he was created Di&Fator', and 
again'uſed all manner of fevetity a- 
gainſt thoſe of the Marian 
EG Party: He lived about four 
5 pe 2h years after he recovered Rome, 
and died in the Conſulate of 
L epidus and Catullus, | And 
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And theſe were the Viciſſitudes of 
the Factions of Marius and Sy/la, and 
their Parties: Firſt {arias prevailed, 
then Sy//z, then Aſarivs again, and 
then $Sy/lz again ; and- then the FaCti- 
on of Marius ſeemed wholly _ Y 
yet the root of this- evil diſſention f 
was not utterly pay r ; but out 7 
of it there aroſe the ſeeds of all thoſe | 
Civil Wars that happened in the 7 
Roman Commonwealth, till rhe final 7 
change of the Government thereof in |: 
Oc evins Ceſar. For all the Troubles | 
and Changes that hapned afterwards | 


between Ceſar and. Pompey, between | 
Brutus and Anthony, between Anthony | 
and Avgu#us, did ſpring from thoſe | 


Parties and Factions, whoſe founda- © 
tions were laid in Marius and Sylls, 7 

And now things being for the # 
time ſetled by the ſevere Government |! 
of Sy{la, it ſeems that ſhortly after the © 
Death of Sy/la, Pomponins returned | 
from Athens, being about thirty years | 
old , and brought with him a very ! 
great acceſſion of Learning , Reputa- | 


t100 and Honour, and the Sirname 
of 
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| of Atrecus, and lived in KReme till his 

Death. ' | 
When Atticus was near lixty year 

{ old; thoſe mutual Emulations and 


L { Jealouſies that had long fomented, 


began to break out into a more pub- 
lick Breach, namely, pre- 
- S- ſently after the Conlulate of 
| 4 Marcellus and Leninlus, about 
: the year of the Julian period, 
= 4665. Preſently after this Conſulate, 


þ Jalins C1ſar being abſent in the War 


E committed to him, made ſuit to be 

E choſen Conſul , Pompey being of great 
* power and intereſt, eſpecially with 

* the Nobility and Senate, oppoſed it, 
E as a —__ unuſual for any to be cho- 
; ſen Conſul being abſent: Though 

= this were his pretence., yet the true 

reaſon was, his ſuſpicion. of the 

+ growing Greatneſs of Ceſar, By this 
- means, _ was diſappointed, and 

| others choſen Conſuls. 

* Ceſar being enraged with this dil-. 
+ appointment, and judging that worſe 
| was like to enſue. by Pompey and his 

Party, drew the Army under. his 

Com- 


Command into taly , came to. Brin- 


duſium, where Pompey was but eſcaped | 


by flight; thence -he led his Army 
to Kome; from whence the Senate 
were alſo fled: There he made him- 
ſelf Conſul , broke open the publick 
Treaſury, and - wanted nothing but 
the name of being Monarch or Em- 
peror ; though he kept up the ſhell 
and the form of therr former] Go- 


vernment. After this, he ſo clofely | 


perſecuted Pompey , that in the Battel 
of Pharſalia, and ſome other enſuing 
Battles, the Forces. and Power. of 
Pompey were totally broken , and Pom- 
pey himſelf baſely flain by Sepr:- 
mins. IN. | 
_ Ceſar continued his Great- 
1: nels for aboutfive years, and 
a4 Ap in the fifth year , Ceſar and 
' Anthony being Conluls, Ceſar 
was baſely murdered by Bratzs and 
his Complices, in the Senate-houle ; 
this was 18 the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 4671, which was about the fixty 
fourth-year of the Life of Atticus, - 
This Villany was committed partly 
£ | to 
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to- prevent the growing power of 
Ceſar , whereby they feared his affeta- 
tion of the Empire, and change of 
the Government, and partly upon 
the ſcore of Pompey (for his AG; 
nates were moſt of his Party) and 
in revenge of his Fall. 

Ceſar by his Will left OZav:izs his 
Siſters Son , his adopted Heir , who 


| thereupon , ſoon took the Sirname of 


Ceſar, X 
After the death of J#/inus Ceſar,there 
happened a ſtrange complicated Facti- 


| onin Ree; Firſt, between the Murde- 


rers of Ceſar and the Pomperan Party, of 
the one part, and the Ceſareax Party, 
Anthiny and Offavins, of the other 
part. And then between Anthony of 
the one part, and Ofavins of the other 
part ; for Anthozy being great and pow- 
erful, and finding that Oavins was 
the declared Heir of Fulins Ceſar, 


thought himſelf negleed, and began 


toenvy Oc#avias, who not being above 
nineteen years old, began to grow great 
in the Army and City, being a man 
full of worth, and looked upon as one 

that 
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that might probably and reaſonably | 
ſucceed his Unkle in all his Greatneſs, | 
eſpecially being declared. his adopted | 
Heir. - Sci! b 
And hence it came to pals, that both - 
Octavius and Antheny 1o far agreed as | 
much as they could, to ſupprels the # 
party of Brutus and Cafſiws,, and other 
the Aſſaſfinates of C4ſar, and yet | 
kept a . jealous eye one over the | 
ther. | & 
But on the one ſide, the Senate and j; 
People of Rome had a great reſpet | 
and honour for Brutus and Cafſins, as® 
being. the pretended Champions for | 
the Roman Liberty: On the other j 
ſide, Anthony and Ofavins had great E 
Relations and great Intereſt in the Z- | 
man Armies. 7 
The Senate therefore willing to di- # 
vide the Intereſts of Anthony and Of a- ! 
vias, and diſcerning ſome animoſity | 
between them; as they kept up the | 
repute of Brutus and Caf/ins, io they þ 

courted and complemented Octavius , 
and withal at the ſame time made 
Oct avins. Proepretor, and Anthony de» 
| clared | 
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clared ſa publick , Enemy: 
I This was done.in the year 
EF 4%/T- of the Jaliax period - 4671. 
: | Hirſus and Pauſa being Con- 
ſuls; and the /proſecution of. war 
againlt Anthony, was, in name 
ar' leaſt, .committed to. Offevins , 
= though ſtill ;Brat#s and Cafins were 
* the perſonsprincipally truſted, S 
 _ The War againſt Anthoxy ſucceeded 
= well, and the Porpeyan. party and 
= Senate having now obtained their 
E ends in the hongur they did ta Ofa- 
E vis, namely, the dividing him from 
- Anthony, and thereby ſtxengthening 
= themſelves, and weakning their Op- 
ponents, in-'the ſame year began. to 


: give evidence of their publick neglect 


| of Ofavius: And having now ſerved 


. | theirown turns by him againſt Azthe- 


* xy, declared their publick diſlike and 
! jealouſie of Ocfavine., Caffins, Brutns, 
| and the Pompeyar party were the great 
Favorites of the Senate. - 
 , In the ſame year Lepidus Maſter of 

the Horſe to Oi4vims, having received 


Anthony, a declared enemy, was alſo 
E by 


n - TT 
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the Senate declared an Enemy to the 
Commonwealth of Rome': - So that 


now '0#avins, though not a deglared | 


? 


ed or 


Enem ay, t began'to be either ſuſpe&t- | 
-s feces , and Anthony and Le- | 
Fidiis declared enemies. © 


' This Was that time mentioned in the © 


Life of Aftius,, wherein 'the conditt- | 
nof Anthony ' was eſteemed deſperate; | 
d he mvaded by his Friends 2s well | 
as his / Enemies, when' yet A#trons | 


food by his Relations , and proteged : 


chem againft 10juries.. + - 


_ . 
* 


| "The Cafe thus ftanding with theſe | 
folicited OZawins to fall in with them; { 


WD 


otherwiſe ho might look for the ſame 5 
M- ſucceſs from the- Senate that they | 


had themſelves found; and that as 
now he began to be negleted, ſo -in 


2 ſhort time he would be - oppreſſed | 
by rhe Zompeyen party.  Hereupon in |} 


the fame year, Otavins, Anthony and | 
Lepidys entred into a eonfederacy ,” to | 
eftabliſhim themſelves a TYiumwir ate to | 
laft for five years with Conſular pow- | 


er, and the diſpoſal of Provinces a- 


""TIgy 7" "FI a to. 
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mong themſelves, as they thoughe 
good. 

. This being thus avreal: between 
them, befbre-the ſame was kiiown to 
the Senats,, - Oftuvixs being willi 
to have a fair occaſion to- break with 
the Senate , - demanded -4 kindneſs, 
which he was: ſure they would re- 


# fuſe, namely, the Conſulate, - wherd> 
{ in he was rejected, and" fo had a fair 
{ occafion ro-fall off from che, who 
| formerly and fow had\ſo' thuch ee 


> | Tedd and afffdnredhiny) bt: - 


' Therewþory, Of avius; Moy ate 


| -Lepidus joynel their Fofees's  declated 
* theirpurpoſe*to reform the Comntion. 

+ wealth ander the TriunVi/3 aro f 'them 
| three; and Werch with eltfhllpows 


& to Re; which they 'entet undob-" 
taittz and is parſiancy of eee fo: 


| mer counſel and purpoke , - ao -of ! 


” Provinces crete Conftils!> :forins; of! 


; thoſe that oppofed rhetti " ahiey' Heal! 
| ſeribed, antes 


they Killed; <Arisrit) 
| whom, Was III Ms Uied/o, th? 


) creat Priadd of AMO, ?B2Vieves'! 
| | Enemy oftintany, 7 gat! age» Fang 
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: This was that ſeaſon wherein Atticus 


being now about 66 years old,began to 
fear proſcription at leaſt ; but was de- 


lyered from that fear by the clemen- : 
% of Anthony, namely, in the year ' 


the J=liaz period 4678. 


_-.Cafſivs and Brutus, that were former- | 
ly deſigned to manage the War againſt : 
Anthony, . accordingly purſued the ſame : 


againſt the Trimmers, 


.\But they; were overthrown at the |! 
Battel of; Philipp: , where Brutus was | 
fain, and now the Tri#mviri held | 
the cntite.government of the Rowan | 

Coppa being cut off 


Empire, a » 
ar dHabl. Wit} ; 


; Shortly after , by the imprudence. ; 


of FalviatheWitc of Anthony, a diffe- | 


rence. was...railed between OFavins 


bs Fray 


fern 
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In the,4676 year of :the Ju- | 
FA lim Perth the five years ap-; 


P 4 70- pointed to their :Trimmwvirate,. 


expired, and they prorogue: 


' their power for other five years. 


In the year following, Sextus Por- 


- peius being overthrown by Oftavins.,. 
= Lepidas began to arrogate- the honoug 
| & of that Victory, and began openly to 

© oppoſe his Colleague Ofavins; but 
' & his Army forlaking him, he reſigned 
# up his Office of Triamvir, and upon 
{ his ſubmiſſion and importunity, OFa- 
| vis pardoned his Life , but exiled 
him. And now there were only An- 


| tonius and Offavirs in the exerciſe of 


| that Triumviral power, 


In the ſame year, O#avius bein 
28 years old, returned to Romein Tri- 


| umph, where the Senate decreed un- 
| tohimthe Honour and Office of per- 
{ petual Tribunus Populi, 


About the beginning of the 

FAA yearofthe Julian period 4682, 
4632. Enbarbus & Sofius Conſuls(w*". 
' was the year wherein Articus 
died ) new differences began-to ariſe 
E 3 between 
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berween Antonius and Ottavius, The 
Confuls- and part of the Senate fly to 
Anthony, "who in teſtimony of his de- 
france of Oftavivs, repudiates his wife | 
Ofavis , the Siſter of OZaviss, and: * 
open war was declared between Oc - | 
wins and Autonins, This ended the | 
next year in the Vidory.of Omfavins |} 
againſt Antonius at Attium, and ſhortly | 
after in the taking of A/exazdria by 

OF#avins, and the death 'of Arterius 


and Cleopatra the Egyptian Queen. 
x Thus was OZavizs now ſetled | 


a in the Empire of Rome , ho- | 
4685. noured by the Senate with | 


the Style of Auguſtus and 1m- 
perator ; namely ,' -in his fifth Conſu-. | 
late, and in the year of the Julian | 
period 4685. | _ 
And thus we havea ſhort accompt | 
of the State' and Seaſons of thoſe | 
reat Motions and Civil Wars that | 
appones in the Roman Common- 
wealth during the Life of Articus. Un-fj 
to all which we muſt add theſe enſu- 
ing Confiderations, which will much 
widence''the'greatnels of thoſe con- 
my | cuſſions 
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cuſſions and. fifficulties, tharaceom- 
panied. ; theſe various, reyolutions , 
namely, fs tris po ee batt dd; 

I. There were not ' any; of theſe 


L] 
_ 


Changes effected withoux, yery great 


and bloody Wars. between the leye- 
ral Heads. of thele -Faipns, and their 
Parties , the changes were ,aot ealle 
or familiar tranſitions from one Facti- 
on to another; but they wereeffected 
for. the moſt part by great and -for; 
midable Armies and Battels, and. ef+ 
fuſion of. Blood. _ + «14 15 1 

2. Theſe, Bartels that were prelim6 
nary to the. Victory of cither. party, 
were not {light velitations, and. con; 


flias, but they were carried on with 


greater vehemency., violence,, fury,, 
and blood than many. .of their, wars 
with Foreigners, egch.. party.  engas 
ging as many to their . Faction. as 


they could; and each party ,carried 


on with this expectation to: be. the 
poſleffor of the others' Honours .and 
Wealth, if they prevailed, and being 
aſſured of-:ntter: ruine from the pre- 
vailing party , if. conquered: by chem, 

"Bs 3. The 
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''3, The ſucceſs of theſe Battels, 
was alwayes with greateſt ruine of 
the ſubdued party/ that the Victory 
_ could inflie. 

It. is' truly noted by the Florentine 
Polititian, that the Romans when Vi- 
&ors over their neighbouring Nati- 
ons, never uſed mediocrity or a 
mean towards thoſe they conquer- 
ed, but either uſed ſo great benefi- 
cence or favour towards the con- 
quered, - that they thereby obliged 
them from a future revolt; or elſe 
dealt {o ſeverely with them, that they 
utterly - diſabled them from it. But 
though in the victory over the Fo- 
reigners ,” the Romays , according 
to the various temper of thoſe they 
conquered, uſed ſometimes the one 
Extream, ſometimes the other; yet | 
in thoſe Victories that happened be- | 
tween the Romans themſelves in their | 
Civil Wars, as they never uſed me- 
diocrity ,' ſo they .never uſed the for- 
mer'extream, but alwayes the latter, 
omitting no feverity that might ren- 
der the ſubdued party in all probality, 
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uncapable of ever . making! head a- 
gain: And this 'they evidenced in 
their bloody ſlaughters, that-':they 
made, after their Victories 6btained , 
Confilcations and - Profcriptions were 
their greateſt animadverſions, not on- 
ly upon ſuch as had been oppoſites, 
but alſo upon ſuch as they ſuſpected 
not to be their real Friends, If an 

were that had ſtood neutral, and al- 
liſted neither party, for the molt part 
his wealth became his Crime ,. and 
rendred him obnoxious to-Confiſcati- 
on or Baniſhment, or at leaſt to ex- 
ceſſive Mul&s and Penalties, 'to help 
to gratifie and reward the' Souldiers 
and Aſſiſtants of the Victor, 'and to 
ſtrengthen and oblige his Party.” In- 
deed OfFav. Auguſtus, when he had ſub- 
dued Antonius, was moderate towards 
the ſubdued party, and he had reaſon, 
becauſe he then obtain'd the full-maſte- 
ry of all parties, and made them his 
own; and beſides his own nature 
rendred him generally benigne and fa- 
vourable to tuch of his enemies who 
were not implacable, Bur in theſe 
revo- 
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revolutzons of Succeſſes between AX4a- 
rins.and Sylle, Cefar and Pompey, Bro: 
ts and Axtorius, their (everities were 
horrid and violent, in fo much', that 
the very Friends and Relations of the 
depreſled. party , thoug they never 
acted any thing againſt the Victor; 
yet to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
rage and jealouſic of the.prevailing fa- 
ion, became the Perſecutors and Be- 
trayers of thoſe that were ſubdued , 
as is. before declared in the Life of 
Atticus: '\Upon all which Conſfidera; 
tions it. ſeems little leſs than a Mira- 
cle,' that. Atticus, a rich and wealthy F 
and: honourtble Citizen of great ac- |: 
—_—_ and relations of = E- 
fteem. ſhould live in the midit of all 
theſe flames: and ſtorms, and for the # 
moſt: time in that great City which | 
wasthe Stage en which the greateſt | 
and. favereſt part of thoſe bloody and 
terrible. | 'Tragedies were in earneſt 
acted,: and yet retaiti his Wealth, Ho- 
nour and Innocence, and an awful 
efteem and reſpet from all' parties, 
But of this.and the ſeveral honeſt 
oo? me- 
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methods whereby he prelerved hims-, 
ſelf; his Wyalth,,,.2nd Honour toge- 
ther with. his-Ianocence and; cltcem, 
more. ſhall be ſaid in its gue place: 
In the mean; time, I ſhall ig the next 
Chapter make 3 ſhort digrefſion to 
ſhew the nature and reaſons' of; theſe 
great Factions in the Rownp, Em- 
pire. | © 


* — —— - — —— — 


— 


Crap, Il. 


Touching Fattions in general, and 
the reaſons of theſe gyeat Fatti- 
- ons in the Raman Empire ; and 
. why they: bappened mare at this 
time: than | for : many bundreds of 

_ years before. #71 p04 


4 


He Roman 'State 10 its firſt Inſti- 
tution, ſeemed tobe principally 
Manarchical, yet; ended with a Se- 
nate:, conliſting at. firſt of one hug- 
dred, and afterwards of three _ 
re 
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dred perſbns, called Peres or Patricts : 
After the expulſion of their Kings, they 
fell into a Commonwealth, conſiſtin 
of their Senate, and two Confuls 
yearly eleAed, who had a power in 
ſome things Regal. Afterwards, there 

rowing Conteſts between the Con- 
uls and Patricii of theone part, and 
the reſt of the People of the other 
part, the conſtitution of their Com- 
monwealth was much altered by the 
admiſſion of a popular power of the 
Tribunes ele&ted by the people, fo 
that now their Commonwealth be- 
gun to be mixed, partly of an 4ri/to- 
cracy, - relading in the Senate, and 
ſomewhat analogical to a qualified and 
eletive Monarchy , reſiding in 'the 
Conſuls, - and ſomewhat -of a Demo- 
cracy , reſiding in the Tribunitia pote- 
fas, in the Tribunes eleQtive by the 
people. 

Thus this mixed Republick grew 
great and powerful, and continued 
many- years in great ſtrength and. 
peace, only ſometimes there aroſe 
Jars and conteſts berween the "__ 

0 
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of the Senate and People,” which ne- 


vertheleſs ſeldom -broke out-into wars, 
but: ſometimes; by the prudent inter- 
vention of ſorme wiſe Senators, in cre- 
dit: among the. people , ſometimes by 


. ſeaſonable conceſſions from:the Senate + 


to them; ſometimesby the occurrence 
of ſome foreign war, theſe differences 
were often allay'd or: diverted without 


| any great detriment to the:Publick, 


But Marizs beirig a. rough ,. fierce 
and bold perton ja; man of 'Wit and 
Courage, a;good Souldier, ſucceſsful, 
ambitious, and! that could notendure 
any Opponent or Rival ,. began that 
Fire: in the Commonwealth;of Rome , 
that ſcarce ever left burning, tyll the 
Commonwealth of. Rome: was at laſt * 
neceſlarily xefolvyed into the Megarchy 
of ' Augaſtus.. And all thoſe Civil Dil- 
eords and Wars ,// all thoſe'|/Rapines 
and: Violences,. thoſe Murders and 
Baniſhments,. that in the ſpace of 
about fifty years after the' fixth Con- 
ſulate of Mar:ss, filled the City. and 
Empire of Rome , were -the: {ugceſs of 
that Faction that he began: gp hor 
that 
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that Breach that he: firſt: made in-the 
Texture iand Contignation of /'that 
goodly: :ftrucure ' ot ' the. Comman- 
wealth of: Rome, -and-the: Preluazr:to 
the Monarchy of A4«gs/tus; as the only 
Cure thereof, oh 123} 
' Now-in as much as-the frame; of 
the :X-wich Commonwealth conſiſted 
of the Conſuls, the' Senate., and rhe 
Tribunes;! and had fo-:ftood for. many: 
r79;- and though all-that time, 
here! had ibeen- men iof:Spirir ,j and 
ambitious enough-co-tromble a State , 
and there wanted not frequent brawks 
berweere-rhe Nobility and Commo- 
naltyof Rowe , inalt.thistime, which 
might have as well given opporiu-! 
nity to <troubleſome Spirus ; andto/ 
have piven fire ro the Ambition! and; 
Diſconteats of perſons; and rhereby 
have raifed Civil. Wars; and putrhe- 
. Snate of Rozwd 1nto' blood; Je will ibe 
feaſonable for us to enquire: whatithe' 
reaſon might be why-that Common- 
wealth- was no ſooner engaged in 
Civit Wars; or if at any time; ſome 
fuch- thiog happened ' { as ſome ſuch. 


there 
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there ſometimes were, though. tiot {6 
great or' dangerous) they were ſoon 
extinguiſhed, and things quickly re- 
diced into' # peaceable. Kits 1-7 and 
yet in the rime of- UM avihes fuck a Ci- 
vil War begun as never left'thi Com- 
monwetlth: of 'Rowe,, till it had in 2 
great meaſure- changed its G Govern- 
ment : And how it came' ty, one 
the Factions 'in'\Royve were Nor 
radicated that the- Poli 
could not be cured of it, tilt it grew 
into an Empire, under the Govern: 
mettt of ' AuguſtinsCaſur. -** 

'But before Icome to the Aifcuſſion 
of: that 'enquiry;,'it will be Eoftveni- 
ent, for the application 'of What fol- 
lows in this” Difcourlſe, * to ' premiſe 
fomething touching Factions in gene- 
ral; what they are, and what are fo 
rruly denominated; ts 

And I muſt vicinite, thit the efta- 
bliſhed Government of "Kingdoms , 


| States or Commonwealths are of va- 


rious frames 'and confſtitutions;* and 
thoſe things may be Iawfut accor- 
ding to the conftitution of one State, 
which 
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which are neither lawful, or. tolerable 
accarding to the conſtitution of ano- 
> 6 = rants; 
., And therefore what I am about to 
fay, concerning Fadtions in a State , 
muſt, be underſtood. with relation to 
that or the like State: or Government 
whereof, I write, vz., the State. of 
Rome, a5 it, ſtood in; thoſe times when 
theſe troubles broke;out: And thisI, 
mentiqn to prevent miſapplication and 
mils-jaterpretation of what I am/wri- 
Ing... 1 i Toa 17: O11 
"By a Faction in-a Commonwealth, 
I do..not .mean that | Government , 
which. is. by Law or cuſtom ſetled, 
and therefore where. the ſetled Go- 
vernment is Monarchical, I do not 
take the adhering to the King, a Fa- 
&ion; . or where the Goyernment'is 
Ariftocratical, or by a Senate, as it 
was ſometimes in Rowe,. or mixt, part- 
ly Ariftocratical , and partly popular; 
as it wasafter the ſetling of the Tribu- 
zitia Poteffas , that eftabliſhed Govern- 

ment, or-the adherence to it, was no 
Faction , but it is ſo far from it, om 

| the 
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the adherence to: the Government le 


- gally eſtabliſhed , whether: it be M6+ 


narchical; Ariſtocratical; Democtati- 
cal, 'or mixed ,, is the duty of Py 
good Subject and Citizen... 2 
ut that:which I-cal}: a, Faction in 

4 State, is: one; of thels . eniving 
kinds, ..- 

1.Whena party of men ſhall conſpine 
and unite themſelves againſt the. efts- 
bliſhedGovernment,to ſubyess or alter 
itz and this is the greateſt Eation,Grit 
menleſe Adajeſtatis, 

2. When'a party of maen ſhall Wu 


nite and' confederate themſelves LOge> 


ther, to gaineither ſomething totheny 
ſelves, or to others, by farceor fraud; 


| againſt the::will and conlent of that 


Power that by Laws -ts. intruſted. 
with the. congetſion QT denial there- 


« When: "a0y perſon entr waſted | by 
the Sovereigh power, with'a 78 
lar Power:or Authority: ,Jhall endea;. 
your by force: or fraud - MH]: extend that. 


| power wherewith he 'is entruſted, 


_ the bounds of ;i Et as if in the 
' Srate 
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State of 'Rowe: the: Tribunes-ſhould by 
Kirring up.che- People, ''or by force 
or:fecret confederacy ;':;encroach up- 
ex the! power of the Senate or Con- 
ſuls, or e convexfs: For though by the 
conftitutions of 'the Government; they 
Fere: inveſted with a juſt and real 
power, yet when by violence or fraud 
ey iacoroach' a larger power , this 
acbroachiment:is an actidone by them 
49 'private- perſons, and without the 
bots and limits of their Authority, 
and therefore in ſuch an:>Emerprize , 
they 'are nv more excuſed: from a. Fa- 
ain by their ' Authority-that they 
tat; than'if:they were without any 
{ach Authority becauſe they herein 
 #@ beyond the bounds , 'aud without 
ths-'warrant of that Authority, and 
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conſequetitly as private perſons. | 
4. When two or more great and 
efrunent- perſons or parties, and it 
- bg of a 'confiderable intereft in 

2'$kite or Government, engage one 
a. wn at firſt; ir may be, 
ately, and as opportunity grows, 
R' may be; more nds! acl Sifibly 
WOES crofling 


A Aa Es 
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croſfing each- other , ' actufing; pubs 
lickly _r other, eacly iparty Hoe 
ing others to be of their party :; Ar 
length uſing difcriminarions of 'deno- 
minations, or habits or figns, and 
poſſibly in a little time, publick af- 
tronts and -rencounters: ' And at taft; 
it may be, = hoſtility and. all 
this while, the ttue real Governors 
of that State, whether Monarch ' os 
Senate, ſit ftill and-look:oh it , may 
be, out of fear of being bpprefied by 
the power of both or 'either party ; 
it may be out of reſpe& to fome'of 
the heads-of either party, it may be 
out of policy, to ſuffex either party 
to worry and weaken; and ruine ohne 
another ; hoping thereby'to» preſerve 
the Government; or - it 'may' be, ou? 
of a weak and tame; : and'in 

rate opinion. contenting' themſelves 
with the name or externai-face, :t1- 
le and enfigns of Govetmmentr, :and 
the profeſſed refpeds of 'cicher party 4 
but not -daring''to interpoſe any 4s 
of rea} authority, - to fi pres Of re- 
medy- thoſs growing milc - feaf- 


f s 
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ing they ſhould not be. able to carry 
it through in reſpe&t-of the potency 
of parties: and fo the true Gover- 
nors ſtand by, and look on, content- 
ing themſelves with the complements 
and. profeſſion of ſubjetion by both 
parties , till at laſt one party getting * 
the' better of the other, layes by the 
diſguiſe of pretended Subjecion, and 
gives the Law to his lawful Goyer- 

' Nors, and makes” them do what he 
pleaſes, or ſuffer what it inflits. And 
this commonly is the miſchief that at- 
tends a Goverament that out of any 
the beforementioned reſpets , ſuffer 
Factions to grow ſo great, that at 
laſt they: become Maſterleſs, and ei- 
ther by conjunction of both parties, 
or prevalence of one, give the Law 
to their. lawful Governors, 

5. When ſome particular perſons 
that are or are not in any authority 
in. a Stateor Commonwealth, deſign 
ſome matter either for themſelves, or 
againſt -any other, and to effe@ that 
deſign , do by ſecret means or pow- 
er, or fraud, or otherwiſe; draw 0- 
| | ver 


_ 
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ver the power: of that State wherein 
they live, to be their Engines and In- 
ſtruments under the countenance and 
ſignature of their authority, to effe& 
their Deſign. Ia , 
For though the authority of the 
State 1s engaged therein; yet that be- 
ing obtained by the force, fraud-or 
other Engine, and to ſerve. the pax- 

ticular intereſt or end of a party, an 
not acting according to the true and 
native freedom and integrity of their 
Inſtitution, excuſeth not- this from 
being really a Faction, —_ ſome; 
times it be, ſpeciouſly guilded over 
with the countenance of publick au- 
thority : For inſtance; 'Suppole: 214- 
rius and Sylla, two great leading men 
in Rome, Pad a jealouſte and animo- 
ſity one againſt the other, and 2ſar;me 
deſires that. Sy//s be deprived of he 
Province allotted. to him, and thatit 
be conferred on him 1. Og. the other 
ſide, perchance Sy{zs hath the like 
deſign againſt Marins, Marins ſolicits 
by Bribes or Menaces as many of the 
Senate as he can prevail with, . tg 
+ Wor take 
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take his -part, and 5s doth the 
tike for his part : The Senate is near 
divided:'i/ Sys procures ſome of the 
Senators of F{ariws's part , to be ſent 
away about ſome other employments, 
and thereby Harims is over-voted, and 
deprived of his: Province , then Afa- 
rite WEIR _ - jog , {o- 
its the - people to- : mis party, 
ay a nell>- thereby raiſed b = 
behalf of -Marins ,- and thereby, and 
- # thoſe Friends of AMarivs that are 
bf the Senate; ithe former! [Decree is 
repealed, and then Aurivs 'isreftored 
to his own:;Province; and alſo ob- 
tins S1lr'q Province, > 
The nexrday, Sys, who is poterit 
in the Army, complains of:the wrong 
done 'him, and engageth the Army 
for him; whereby again both Tri” 


bunes and-Senate are over-powered, | 


ang: the ' Senators ' of Marins's part, 
withdraw themſelves for fear of the 
Army, and' now S$ylla 'carries it both 
with the Tribunes and''Senate, and 
re-obtains his own and Aariss's pro- 
yince, -and 'perchance Adarins ſent in- 
cg 3, to 


. Jeſs in number, to 'over-rule 
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to iexile ; "though here be the con- 
Currence . of. the Governors 'in'thefe 
wvicidiriades; i: © cls nit 5 am%d It 
', Yer theſe are nevertheleſs. but fe- 
veral Facions.' And this was: moſt 
commonly the: Diſcipline of the ſeve- 
ral. Factions 'of Rive ; or if they that 
could get: to: have more'imnterett. or 
power with the people; 'or with: the 
Army, or could make-'the: more bold 
and daring part of the Senate, _— 
=— part ;-'or if wy were excel- 
vely loved ,: or exceſſively feared), 
or were ſubtle and; orafty!;3 to fir &- 
ther the People or the Senate ro rheir 
Deſigns, theſe were fit to have's 
countenance of Authority quickly for 
what they:did; o-that-'an; the: viel 
fitudes of - Fa@ions ,' and! of - their 
prevalence, rhey never wanted a Se- 
natufconſaltum, or a Plebiſcitum to Wat- 
rant wharſoeverithey:did; - And in the 
mean time , the favourers:of the ad- 
verſe party, for fear, or'by-ends; 
withdrawing themfelves: from-theSe- 
nate' or Aſſemblies; and: then <the 
| * Fa. others 
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| did' what they pleaſed in fa- 
your of their own Party. And when 
it came to the turn of the other par- 
ty to be uppermoſt, the ſame merhed 
was commonly held , the friends of the 
depreſſed withdrawing theml(elyes, or 
ſitting ſilent, or changing their. Suf- 
frages, and then all 'iwent ſmoothly 
the other way: Whereby it came-to 
paſs, that as 5y/ls ar his return, wanted 
not the Decree of the Senate to juſti- 
fie all his Murders and Proſcriptions ; 
ſo Maris at his return-, wanted not 
the like for his Murders and Proicrip- 
tions of the party of Sy#a, and the 
{lame vicifhitudes obtained between 
Ceſar and Pompey, Brutus and Antoni- 
#s, Antonius: and Ofaviw, and for 
the moſt; part, the Factions of Rowe, 
 Whereof I have written, were of this 

latter kind, and managed under the 
ſhadow and umbrage of the Civil 
—— though in: their orjginal 
they arole-from the pride and ambi- 
nin, -envy. and emulations, jealou- 
lies.anddefigns,:difgtifts and animo- 
litics of. patticular perſons, who could 
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not brook any whom they: ſuſpe&ed 
might be Rivals of their -Greatneſs, 
Honour or Power. And '\theſe:pre- 
vailing, bore down the Magiſtracy of 
Rome before them , and yer fooner or 
later grounded all their exorbitances 
under the ftamp, fignature and coun- 
tenance of the Authority of' the efta- 
bliſhed Governors. 

Now though it-may be true that 
theſe Decrees of rhe Authority eſta- 
bliſhed by Law, though by this means 
obtained ; are 'binding , ' while they 
ſtand in force, yet the. manner of 
obtaining ſuch Decrees by theſe and 
the. like means, are unjuſt and fati- 
ous, andin true intrinſick juſtice, d6 
Not: excule: or-:juſtifie the obtainers 
thereof from oppreſſion and injuftice; 
thotigh they may poſſibly, for the 
time, be temporary projections of 
them, when they continue unrepeate 
ed: or unavoided;” * , of 24:8 

Now a: few: words touching the 
ſecond, namely, the Reaſons why 
theſe Civil Wars. broke out ' more a+ 
bundantly and violently [at-this: time 
than formerly, Ir 
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_It 3s true, that the very Conltitu- 
tion: and Make of 4uch'.a Govern- 
ment. as ;Rime had, beirig partly Ati 
ftocratical , ' and partly Popular, and 


with ſome ſhadow of Monarchical 


Power.in the Conluls, renders ſuch 
a State very powerful in relation to 
foreign: Undertakings and Wars; for 
foreign Engagements do concenter 
and unite 2 people, and the Fabrick 
of fuch a State renders their power 
united. agaialt a foreign power, and 
conſcquemly more forcible, formida- 
ble, and for the moſt part ſuccelsful ; 
the weight of the whale Body moving 
together in'fach foreign Enterprizes : 
But on theiother fade,; theſe Forms of 
Governments have' this Diſeaſe natu- 
ral to them, that 'they/are unquiet, 
and full . of Factions among them- 
ſelves, eſpecially when they have no 
foreign: diverſions. | 
Great Bodies , they-move ſlowly , 
t move they muſt ; and if the Mill 
ave not Corn togriad, the upper and 
nether Milftone will grind ack 
If. we ſhould ſuppoſe tlie fupream Go- 
; .  vernment 
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veramenr had. been. only Ariſtocrati- 
cal, by a Senate, conliſting of three 
hundred perſons, Reaſon and; Expe- 
rience ſhews that Factions are apt to 
riſe even in ſuch a Council: Much 
more:when the common people were 
ſharers alſoin the Government, . :: 

For firſt, Commoaly in, ſuch great 
Aſſemblies, ſome particular- perſons 
are the leading men, - who think them- 
ſelves intitled by their parts, or repu- 
tation, or intereſt, to govern the Coun- 
cils, and that raiſeth enyy andemula- 


| lations in others,, who think they have 


as much realon to ſway in ſupream 
Councils as others; which preſeatly 
engapgeth that Council in parties and 
Facttons. wg ry ant 
Again, 2. It is commonly; ſeen ia 
ſach numerous Councils, where they 
are ſupream and abſolute, ſome there 
are that drive on their particular in- 
tereſts, offices and advancemeat- of 
their Families and Relations, and be- 
cauſe others among them , have the 
ſame deligns for tbemſelves, which 
muſt. needs crots iand diſappoint 'one 
| another, 
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another, every one gathers and enga- 
geth as many as they can, to carry 


on their own deſigns ; which preſent- 


ly engageth either the whole Coun- 
ctl, or very conſiderable numbers: 


thereof into Parties and Factions: || 


Upon theſe, and many the like emer- 
gencies, where the ſupreme Govern- 
ment reſts: in many, it 1s hardly pol- 
ſible to avoid breaking themſelves in- 
to Parties or Factions , unleſs ſome 
one ſupream Governour be to check 
and controul, and diſperſe theſe Fa- 
&ions, or unleſs ſome -foreign emer- 
gency happen, that may concenter 
them in a common union againſt. a 
common Enemy : But beſides all this, 
the mixture of the Roma» Governors, 
conliſting partly of the Patrice, Opti- 
mates or Nobility, and partly of the 
People and their Tribunes, an were 
their Delegates, between which the 
Soveraign power was in many things 
diſtributed and divided, did ſtill adm 
niſter occaſion of conteſt and diffe- 
rence, and gave opportunity to bulie 

and unquiet and diſcontented fpirits, 

—_ to 
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ir may be of too great a Spirit for 
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to intereſs themſelves with the Senate 
againſt the people, or e coxverſo : but 


. eſpecially with the popular party, and 


by ſecret ſuggeſtions or infinuations, 
or by open Declamations or Orati- 


| ons to create diſturbances in the State, 


a co-ordinate power in ſeveral parties, 
Councils or Offices rarely reſting 
quiet till ſome one perſon or party 
hath gotten the maſtery of the reſt ; 
as appears among many inſtances in 
that of the Roman Triumvirate of Ott a- 
vim, Antonivs and Lepidus , wherein, 
firlt Lepidzs, and then Antonius were 
reduced into the ſingle powerof O#«- 
viss, together. with the Empire : 


And belides the Conſtitution of their 


Commonwealth, partly conſiſting in 


' the authority-of their Conſuls, part- 
| ly in the Senate, partly in the peo- 


pleand their Tribunes, there was yet 
2 fourth fountaia of continual com- 
motions, namely, their ſtanding Ar- 
my: If any of the Conſuls, that 


were annually choſen, was: of a tur 


multuous or :of ambitious nature, and 


his 
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his Companion, or not willing fo 
be diſpoſſeſſed of his power at his years 
end, and his prefent /power in the 
Army, gave him opportunity to ſatis- 
fie his ambition: If a'man were of 
a great wit, intereſt and elocution , 
he had a great opportunity of leading 
the Senate, or the greater number of 
them, whither he pleaſed, unleſs he 
had ſome Antagoniſt of equal wit, 
intereſt and elocutian, and then their 
colfifion' begat emulation and contra- 
ty Factions. Again, a man that was 
bold and confident, and a great 'afler- 
tor of Liberty, that could make plau- 
ſible InveRtives againſt the Senate or 
Nobility; and could cry up the intereft 
of the people, that could find faults 
with the adminiſtrations of. the Se- 
nate, or could ſet up fome popular 
Law (as that of the Zex Apraris, 
which bred -ſo many tumults in that 
State) ſuch a man had an admirable 
oportunity ro work Turtwlts and Fa- 
&tons among the people: Again, if 
a man that 'were an Officer in the 
Army ( as the Cofifuls, -the Aagrſter 
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Equitum was) and were. cfteemed a 
allant man, a man of courage, -re- 
tolurion and 'condudt in the Army, + 
man ſucceſsful and::fortunate, liberal, 
and of a good preſence and-elocution, 
ſuch' a man had a'great power 'and 
influence over the Army , could lead 
them - as he pleaſed; make what alte- 
rations , innovations he pleaſed | b 
them in the: Commonwealth z*- {0 
that the: State ofi Rwze, as they could 
not lyve withont':a' ſtanding Army , 
conſidering therr- Military condition, 
fo, they were in danger by- them; if 
they: had the leaft- intermiffion: from 
foreign Wars, that their Magiſtrates, 
Senate, People, :Army, were as fo 
many! common places, and topiques, 
in or from which, men of uaquier, 
ambitious and turbulent ſpirits, had 
opportunities to create or nouriſh Fa- 
@ions -and Parties, which nwſt ne- 
ceſfarily in time-,- either 'by their mu- 
tual colliſions, or the prevailing fuc- 
ce of :either , - make great changes, 
or-:ſtrange Earthquakes and'Concuffi- 
ons inthe State, | 71 BY Ul © 
SPOT Certainly 
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. Certainly the Rimar Senate were 4 
noble Council, . without which Rome 
could never have riſen to that gran- 
deur ;..yet they being ſupreme and 
numerous, could never be long free 
from Factions: much leſs when: the 
Tribunes of the people, and the great 
Officers of the Army hid ſucha ſhare 
in the Government. ; 
- But theſe are but. Generals z; there 
ſeem certain ſpecial reaſons thar occa- 
fioned-. theſe great: and continuing Fa- 
' tions and Civil: Broyls in the State 
of Rome at this time; belides that ge- 
neral habitude and propenſity to Fa- 
&ions,, ariſing from : the Frame and 
Conſtitution of their Governors, 
when they had no Foreign Enemies, 
which. ſecin to be principally theſe. 
I. The Commonwealth of Rome 
about; that time, and. ſhortly -after 
that under Sys, after their Victory 
over ., the- Confederates of 'aly, 
had goten. the Maſtery of all_their 
' neighbouring Nations, - that ;. they 
| ſeemed to; haye little left for ;them 
to do in Military Inn, as 
there- 
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therefare.-being' a bulie, active people, 
they were fill reſtleſs; and mg m- 
of enemies abroad, they.were (by the 
re{tleſne(& of their ative ſouls, acqus 
fomed to. Wars) carried on to exetr- 
ciſe their. feraur and fixe one among 
another ;/\:And the wiſer. part of the 

Council ealily found that, this 'wouſd 
be the neceſſary conſequence. of their 
peace with-others ; and-;therefore al- 

' though they had ſubdued all their near 

; neighbours, :.and had little / neceſſity 

, | of any foreiga-wars ,. yet.they ſought 

. | occaſions-for. the diverſion,of this yns 

- | quier humour; by ſcading abroad heir 

| Armies 'to, remote COUNTIES, '4s, Gallia 

| and 3ri#4n, and Sparn;, and. the fare 
| ther parts of a/c, in' their 'unnecetla- 
ry: War againſt CMithridates ;; uſing 
that means. to: keep, things. quiet 'at 
/home,. byemploying theit fiexy, ave _ 
ſpitirsin remote actions; dealing; by 
their Armies, 3nd: mihtarys ambitigus 
men,as they fay, Conurers;lo with the 
Unquict Spirits thar. they have raileg 
1 icheevcaly ir ſorae impoſſiflle or. ps 
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with water, or making a Rope of 
Sand, that they may not do miſchief, 
$5 the: Roan Councils, to keep reſt- 
Jeb; -ambitious and troubleſome per- 
ſons in motion and action, though 
they had many times little: need or 
reaſon for it, rather ſought enemies 
at-'s diſtance, or made them ſuch, 
that they might divert by revulſion 
thoſe other inconveniences that other- 
wiſe they might find from them at 
home, But now when theſe great 
Broyls fell out, namely, after the 6% 
c— of Marius, they had in 
ſet; ſubdued all Opponents, and 
athough- Sz was employed then in 
the War- againſt Mithridetes, yet he 
did but play-with it, and protracted 
the War;-which he at his pleaſure, 
could have ſooner concluded, as ap- 
=_ by- theipeace he made with 


ar laſt; + This ſeems therefore. 


the firſt reaſon of the eruption of 
theſe inteftine Wars at this times 
becauſe the Rvimes power had maſter- 
ed all their neighbquring Nations, 
ud-reduced them into a perfect ſub- 
ns | jection, 
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jection, or into ſuch a kind of affo- 
ciation with them , as ſtill ' left 'the 
Roman State the Supream over them, 
And theſe Wars they therithad, were 
not ſuch as were neceſlary,: nor near, 
but ſuch as' were at a diſtance, and 
undertaken either: politickly-, for the 
end above declared, or at leaft ambi- 
tiouſly, and to augmeat their Gran- 
deur,' not. out of any other neceſ+ 


2. The ſecond cauſe or reaſon ſeems 
to- be this; they- at firſt gave too 
much head, and too much. power to 
ambitious - and- intemperate: ſpirits 
which thereupon radicated: a FaQtion'; 
and habituared: great ſpirits: to the 
ſame. Marin 'was' a ligh-ſpinted , 
and factious man, and the Common- 
wealth indulged him too! much, and 
too ' often ' in -great Commands and 
great Offices. - He ' was fix times cho- 
ſen Conſul, and once he:made him- 
felf fo ; and by this means, he 'accu- 
ſtomed-ard' habituated many of the 
Grandees of Rowe to the knack, -and 


practice and skill of mairaging a Fa- 
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&ion ; and-when $Sy{a was ſet up. a- 
gainſt him, ihe grew. a: great Favou- 
rite, : truſted; with great power, of- 
tentimes/'made Conlyl,,” and. at . laR 
DPiRator ;.: and under his Diſcipline , 
thoſe. of his; / party got. the trick -of 
managing, ai Fa@tion ,' and-taſted the 
ſweetneſs, of.ppwer,, and.could never 
be. perfely weaned from it : the like 
might be anſtanced; in Pompey , Caſar', 


Antonins, Brutus, Ottavins, ec, For 


theſei men. were lifted ;;up ſo high. by 
the great and over-long. truſt , and 
power ,.and offices ,; and commands 
that were: committed to them, that 
10:4: little .tume they-grew too big fox 
the Commonwealth ;/,and although 
the Senateand People bore the name 
ofi-a. Commonwealth,.. yet in truth 
they. were, but Ciphers., . and did no 
more. 'than - what - theſe great men, 
while they:;were; in; power,” and had 
thei Army at. their command, - did ei- 
ther command ,,.or dire&, or permit. 
And ; theſe; great .. Commanders and 
Officers > though they pretended. an 
1gferjority. to the on Weata, 
cit an 
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and that they: were but their ſervants, 
yet in truth, choſe: wereibur.Compli- 
ments; for in-their ſeveral-vieiſſrades 
of -power, they exerciſedas great. and 
greater Monarchical, or' rather. Ty 
rannical power than ever : OFavjuc 
did after he was faluted:by- the-name 
and ftyle of Auguſtas. i) And by this 
means the generality of great Spirits 
in Rome, were "taught to deſpiſe the 
former regular Conduct: of-the Com-- 
monwealth: of Rowe , arid :aſpired af 
ter greater matters, Initiated; and liſt- 
ed themſelves under Factions, flearned 
the art and:skill of them; defgned 
to themſelves. as much:, greatne(s-as 
they had ſeen acquiretl by. thoſe Gran 
dees to whom they had: jayned;them- 
ſelves, and .were not patient, of..he- 
ing any longer under ithe; Gommands 
of the Senate , but were filled with 
ſpirits, and habits and. :delignes,. not 
conſiftent with' a Commonwealth 
and accordingly as opportunity.;hap- 
pened, they broke out into new.iote- 
ſtine commotions; whereas the: far- 
mer Diſcipline of the GCommonneanh 
is G 3 ® 
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of [Rome was'not to make men too 
great , or- if _neceflity exacted ,it of 
them, 'us -when they created Dica- 
tors in time of deſperate danger or 
neceſſity , they continued it not lon- 
ger than ' the neceſſity laſted: By 
this means men were not very long 
in great power or offices, and there- 
by were kept from growing too 
great. 

 Fadtions growing by them , or un- 
der their umbrage, had not time e- 
nough to- ferment . or take root, or 
grow ſtrong, but. a ſubſtitution of 
new. men in office and power, ſoon 
ſuppreſſed, or ſcattered, or ſtarved 
the budding Factions before they 
grew 'too maſterlels. And men that 


were naturally high-ſpirited, or am- 


bitious, -or fond of power or great- 
neſs, had thereby diſcouragement or 
mterruption 1n / their projets, and 
tle generality tutored into obedience 
and-quietneſs, having no examples of 
ſyceebful ' FaRtions ; And: by this 
preat" moderation and: reſtraint of toq 
great or-too long power in any,:they 

prevented 
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prevented that envy and aninioſity, 
which is naturally apt to riſe agaialt 
men in a Commonwealth , that are 


grown too great or too powerful : 


But on the contrary, the courſe that 
about Mariss's time was uſed in Rowe, 
gave neceſlary occaſions of the growth 
and turbulency of Factions by theſe 
three necellary. conſequents thereof. 

I. He that was thus raiſed to ro6 
great and long a domination, was 
neceſſitated to maintain a Faction 'to 
ſupport and keep him in that Rate of - 
Grandeur to which he arrived. . 

2. That the accuſtomed. Grandeur 


of any one perſon did. as naturally 


raiſe envy in others againſt him, and 
conſequently the raiſing - of: . Faction 
againſt him to ſuppreſs or reduce him 
to a lower condition. - -- 

3. It ſuddenly inſtructed men in 
the methods of raiſing Fa&tions., and 
accuſtomed men with a kipd of faci-. 
lity and dexterity in managing of 
them, and invited them to the fre- 

vent uſe of theſe practices by the 
weetnels of p_ and.the 4ucceſs 
JU 4 
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of ::0thers.. that had prevailed by 
#'3; The third occaſion of the mul- 
tiplied -Factions that . happened in 
Rome, after the Dance began by 1Ma- 
riws,”. was that very thing which was 
ordinarily: uſed. for the : ſuppreſſing 
them ; -namely-, the violence, rage, 
and revenge - that was uſed by that 
Faction that prevailed , againſt the 
Faction that: was ſubdued. LED 
- + For inſtance, When Marius was 
uppermoſt; ihe: uſed all manner of ſe- 


verity againſt Sy{z's party that oppo- 


fed him... Again, when Sy{lz prevail- 
ed, he uſed-the very like ſeverity a- 
gainſt 'theiparty of Afarivs, The like 
was done! again by XMarizs and Cynra, 
and their 'party. Thus like fooliſh 
Paſſengers 1n a Boat, when the waves 
rowl, and the Boar tilts to one fide, 
then run on 'the other; and make it 
tilt worſe;i and then run again to the 
other fide; till they endanger the caſt- 
ing away: of the Veſlel and them- 
feluves. 3 &5 US: 44 TH6ES : £4 
- Thus «theſe: great Heads of Facti- 
9 I ONs, 
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6ns;''and their parties, by the'violeat - 
and' outragious' dealing with the de- 
preſſed party, © endeavouring thereby 
to ſecure- and eftabliſh rhemſelves in 
the free enjoyment of their zequired 
Vidory and Greatneſs, and-utterly to 


- diſable the adverſe party ever: to ap- 


pear again in power, did'obtain 2 
quite contrary effe&, and fuddenly 
ruine themſelves, 'and by their vio- 
lence give life to that party they 
thus endeayour:by theſe means to ex- 


| _— : And thus it muſt neceſ- 


farily be, andin experience hath been 
commonly found to be, and the rea- 
as of in are thts. 0 7 | 

I. Theſe exceſſive ſeverities do 
raiſe in the generality of mankind 
theſe two paſſions, which do moſt 
ordinarily bring: to paſs that which I 
have ſaid; namely; a loathing and 
deteſtation of that cruelty and inhu- 
manity', and- of that party that pra- 
&iſcth ir; and a pity and -compal- 
fion- towards their fellow-Citzens; 
whom ' they ſee” thus cruelly hand- 
led;-/ And' that hatred doth. moſt 
yk Fdf COM- 
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commonly waſte, and in time ,ruine 
the conquering party; and this pity 
doth ſecretly animate, . affiſt, and buoy 
up the depreſſed party , and. often- 
times give it life, whea it ſeems ex- 
tinguiſhed and dead. 

2. Theſe exceſſive ſeverities can 
never wholly extirpate all thoſe that 
are of the adverſe party ; ſome will 
remain do what they can; - And if 
they could wholly extirpate ever 
perion that ever appeared again( 
them, yet. it will be impoſlible to 
extirpate all their Relations or Ac- 

uaintance, unleſs they ſhould wholly 

iſpeople their Countrey of all bur 
themſelves. There is not a perſon 
that they murder, but it may be hath 
twenty others under ſome relation or 
other unto the perſon murdered, 
either as a Father , or Son, or Bro- 
ther, or Kindred, or Friend, or De- 
pendant. And the mare of the ad- 
verle party they deſtroy, the more 
Relations they leave that ſurvive 
them. And ſo many of the adverſe 
and ſuppreſſed party as are of their 
relations, 
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relations, that ſurvive, will bear in 
mind the remembrance of that cru- 
elty, and harbour a ſecret and vio- 
lent paſſion ' of revenge againſt it ; 
And this paſſion , as it 15 fierce, cru- 
el and implacable, fo it is vigilant 
and induſtrious to gain an opportu- 
. And this was 
it that principally cauſed that Villa- 
ny againſt Ceſar, and the endanger- 
ing of all thoſe that. adhered to him. 
It was not altogether the jealouſie 
they had of the Greatneſs of Ceſar, 
the fear of his invading the Empire, 
but it was the memory of Pharſalia, 
and the death of Pepey, and thoſe ſe- 
veritigs which he uſed againſt that 
party (though he were not immode- 
rate therein. after the Battel ended. ) 
The Love and Memory of Pompey and 
his Party that ſurvived him in his 
Friends and Relations, and the =_ of 
revenge that they had long harþoured, 
was that which made and pnited 
and fortified the Conlpirac againſt 
Ceſar, And poſſibly the death of Av- 
ron , and the deſtruRion of his par- 
| | oy, 
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ty, by Oftaviws Ceſar, might have 
produced as unhappy effects, had not 
the experience of OcFavins Ceſar, and 
his ſingular prudence and moderati- 
on, and his deſerved efteem in the 
Roman Empire , conquered as well 
the revenge and envy of the relati- 
ons of Azxtezins his party. Thus theſe 
ſeverities of prevailing parties to0 
often times perpetuate and unite their 
enemies , inſtead of extirpating and 
extinguiſhing them, * 2 

4+ The fourth, and. indeed the 
great caliſe of thele Commotions at 
this time, and for ſo long a -conti- 
nuance, was. this, States and Com- 
monwealths have- certain pert of 
their duration and conliftency appoint- 
ed them in the ordinary methods of 
the Divine Providence; and ſome- 
times thoſe periods determine in a fi- 
nal deſolation or excifion : Thus the 
Commonwealth of Carthaze was ti- 
nally deſtroyed by the Romany, Some- 
times this period doth not expire in 
a deſolation , but in ſome great change 
and alteration of it : "And if the Com- 

| | pages 
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pages and Fabrick of the Common- 
wealth be ſtrange and foreign, the 
change is more difficult, it hath a 
long and great ſtrugling before that 
change can. be effected , and prepara- 
tory to the effecting rhereqt ; there 
are ordinarily great aſpiring attempts 
endeavoured by. great Spurits; con- 
cuſlions and. ſhakings antecedent and 
preliminary ta..it, as if the very com- 
ple&tion, and temperature of the great 
and more regnant ſpirits -in, it , were 
tending to; tome ſuch change. And 
thus it fared ; with the State, of Rowe 
2t;: this : times, .the period of : its for- 
mer Ariftocratical and popular Go- 
vernment was. within ſixty. years of 
its: end, and a new and-:;better. ſhape 
of. Government to be ailumed.. . And 
now all the . great and active ſpirits 
in Rowe; ſeem to be reaching after a 
Monarchical or Imperial Government ; 
as firſt, Marius; then Sylla, then Pom- 
pey., then Ceſar , then 4tonins , then 
Azguſtus :, . And although . all theſe 
were, not able to .acquire the full ac- 
compliſhment of it, yet every one of 

; ' rheſe 
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theſe drew nearer to Imperial pow- 
er, than the other, Syla's power 
grew greater than Marins's, Pom- 
pey's than Syila's, Ceſwr's than Pom- 
pey's; till at laſt it fixed and was com- 

leated in' Offavivs Angnſims.. 

And-all theſe were ſo many indt- 
cations that now at. this time the 
Genius of the Roman: Republick , or 
rather more truly , the Genius, the 
diſpoſition , temperament and - com- 
 Pledtionof the Rowan State was draw- 
* 1ng towards, and breathing after a 
Monarchy , as that Which was now 
the moſt ſuitable. Government for its 
and that theſe ſeveral ' Earthquakes; 
raifed by theſe fiery ſpirits, were but 
as ſo many ftroaks of 4 skilful Statu- 
ary, to' bring the Ran Common- 
wealth into the more-ſtately Statue: 
and Configuration of 'an' Imperial 
Government ; which ſeemed now not 
only to be 'the complement and per- 
fR growth and ſtature of the Rowan 
State, but that which was abſolure- 
ly neceſſary to preſerve it from ru- 
ine by Civil diflentions; and to pre- 
crve 
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ſerve its Grandeurz ſo that as the 
ſtate and condition of the natural 
Body arrives from a more imperfe& 
degree, to 4 more perfe&, and paſ- 
ſeth through various changes, ll its 
complement and perfection; and then 
gradually declines: ſo the Romer 
State paſſed through theſe various 
forms, which in its ſeveral ſeaſons 
were ſuitable to-it, till it cams to 
this goodly and compleat ſtation 
whereunto it attained under Avzu- 


ſius. And theſe various concuſſions 


and ſhakings that it had in thoſe ſix- 
ty.. years before . Avgwſixs, were but 
ho preparatory -endeayors, aad ſtrug- 
lings, . and tendencies of the Spirit 
and Genius of the Rewer State, that 
tended to it, and the ſtroaks. and 
hammerings that were neceſſary for 
its —_ : And 'therefore this was 
the periodical ſeaſon for theſe at- 
tempts and preparations to achange. 
And thus far (by the way.) of the 
Reaſons that might probably occafion 
theſe Civil Broyls in the Rowan Gom- 
inonwealth at this ſeaſon more than. 
formerly. ' Cuar. 
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CnaypP. [l. 
Concerning the | Methods that ordi- 
©" tarily perſons 'uſe to ſeture 'them- 
ſelves in the Vicſsitudes ' of «pre- 
Ts 11 114 Fattions., EET » 


VVE have found Rowe in'the 
& F:. V. . whole compaſs of the Life 
of Porponins, tobe a Theatre: of great 
and” rragical commorions , full of un- 
quietne(s and danger, and'of various 
viciſfitudes ; ſometimes one Fattion 
prevailing, and ſometimes the contra: 
ry 'FaRion being uppermbſt , and then 
again the former teturning ; where- 
by'the' Scene was oftentimes varied, 
And now I ſhall brieffy confideriof 
thoſe Methods: that /-commonly. pet- 
ſons uſe, and in-that ſeaſon did ſe 
for: their ſecurity and fafety , and the 
errors and ineffettualneſs thereof," tt6 
the' ends here propoſed, that thereby 
the' prudence and wiſdom of: 4:trcas, 
and: the ſingular diſcretion 'of thofe 
2 | meang 
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means which. he uſed for his own ſe- 
curity, may the more clearly appear. 
The means that ordinarily men chooſe 
in ſuch; unquiet States, are for the 
moſt part ſuch as theſe. : 
1. They commonly, ſtrike in with. 
that Party or Faction, that is 1n pre- 
ſent power , and joyn with it, and 
commit their Fortunes into the ſame, 
Veſſel withit , the imprudence where- 
of, is apparent in this, that, they ven- 
ture all in the conſtancy of the ſuc- 
ceſs of that Party or Faction which. 

they eſpoule. EE | 
And conſequently, if they prevail 
not, or happen to reccive at any time 
a ſhock, they are ruined with them, 
or at leaſt eſcape that ruine with 1n- 
finite difficulties. And herein is ap-, 
parent their want of due conſidc- 
ration of rhe ſtate of things of this 
nature. They judge according to the 
preſent face, and ſhew, and appear- 
ance, and do not conſider that truth, 
which Reaſon and Experience makes 
evident and common ; namely , that. 
Factions in a State never long hold 
H their 
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thetr ground. But- if they are not 
ſuppreſſed by the natural power of 
the State wherein they arite, yer by the 
fame-like means whereby at any time 
they obtain, they are commonly broken 
ind diffolved;zand by the fame Artifices 
whereby they gain the Saddle, they 
are commonly unhorſed, © either by 
the adverſe party, or by ſome diftem- 
per rifing in their own Party, which 
isequally michievous to them, The 
Game being ordinarily thus managed, 
that when one Faction hath ſuppreſ- 
ſed another, the victorious Party fall 
into (diviftons among, themlelves, 
fome_thinking they have too imall a 
ſhare in the acqueſt, and others too: 
much, and ſo weaken their Party, 
and. render it leſs and narrower; and 
then commonly one of the ſubdivi- 
ded: party, that finds ir ſelf weakeſt, 
falls 1n with the remainders and Re-: 
Tiques of the firſt party, and to oppreſs 
that ſubdivided party that laſt obtain- 
&;, whereby it comes to paſs, that 
# the perfoh © that fell in ar firſt 
.: ; with- 
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with the prevailing party, takes that + 
ſubdivided party that ſeems prevalent, 
he ſuffers ruine with them, and if it 
be his Lot to fall in again with the 
weaker ſubdivided party, and fo joyn 
with the old ſuppreiled party, yet his 
former oppreſſion is remembred, and 
 heisnever truſted; and commonly as 
the old party gets advantage and pow- 
er, he 1s expoled to Infamy , Con- 
tempt or loſs. But be the ſucceſs what 
it will be, he is ever in an uncer- 
tain, unſtable and tumultuous condi- 
tion, and (ti]l put upon neceflities of 
new Devices, Shifts and Contrivan- 
ces to ſave the State; whereby he 
never can enjuy true tranquillity et- 

ther of Lite or Mind. | 
2. Another Expedient that men uſe 
to ſave themlelves, is , ever to be of 
the prevailing Faction by all Methods 
and Artifices imaginable, and as the 
parties change 1n their ſucceſſes, 1o to 
fall tothem or from them : And here- 
in they have a difficult and troubleſom 
Game to play; and they had need be 
their Crafts-Maſter, if at the firit 
H 2 change 
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change they are not at a loſs, but if 
they keep their ground upon the firſt 
change, they never can weather the 
ſecond, for they irrecoverably lote 
their Credit ; their tricks and ſhut- 
fling and diſpoſition will be known, 
and then they will be like Stratagems 
in War, that can never be practiſed 
twice with any ſucceſs, ar leaſt, by 
and between the iame parties. And 
now theſe Artifices wherein men thus 
ſave themſelves, are commonly Flatte- 
ry and Diffimulation, Pretenfioris of 
their being formerly miſs-led, and now 
their eyes are opened, «profeſſions of 
great ſatisfaction with the proceed- 
ings of the party prevailing, and ex- 
tream indignation againſt that party 
which they formerly took , ſuing for 
opportunities to manifeſt their indig- 
nation againſt them, and hatred: of 
them, and to gain credit with 'their 
new Maſters, and givea teſtimony of 
their through converſion. to them , of- 
fering their ſervice, and: employing it 
in the bittereſt perſecutions, treache- 
ries and cruelties againſt thoſe that 
TP | they 
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they formerly ſerved. Ir is obſerved 
' 1n the Life of cArricwm, that when 
ntonins was declared an Enemy, and 
Brutus and Caſſius obtained in Rome , 
there were-none more bitter perſecu- 
tors of Lxtony.s Family, than thoſe 
that in his proſperity had been his 
Friends: But the folly of thele Syco- 
phants and followers of Fortune, ap- 
pears in this: | 

I. That though poſſibly they may 
ſave their skins by luch tricks, yet they 
never gain credit enough with their 
new Friends to bc eeither loved or truſt- 
ed: They may ule them for their ends, 
but alwaves ſecretly hate and deteſt 
them, as men of bale diſpolitions and 
' principles, and ever {uipe&tthem , as 
ſuch as would do the like with their 
new Friends upon any turn of For- 
rune. 

2. Their new Friends, if they em- 
ploy them at all, employ them in the 
baſeſt Offices, and ſuch as are com- 
monly, though perchance uleful to 
their occaſions, yet hateful and: dete- 
{table to Humane Nature ; as to be A(- 
H 3 ſaſſinates, 
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faffinates, Spies, Betrayers of thoſe 
that were - of the former party, and 
ſuch ſordid employments: And they 
dare not boggle or {cruple at ſuch em- 
ployments, nor perform them perfun- 
&orily or ineffectually,; for then they 
are rendred obnoxious to their. new 
Maſters, and commonly ſuffer worſe 
than if they had never complied, And 
if they go through with theſe bale 
employments, they are rendred odious 
to all good men ; and if ever the ad- 
verſe party gain ground again , they 
are ſure to be ruined: Thus they pur- 
chaſe their peace with their new Ma- 
ſters at the deareſt price, and become 
everlaſting 1laves to fave their Skins 
and Eſtates, 

3. The third Miſchief that they are 
involved in, 15 this, thar if ever the 
former Faction prevail again, they are 
ſure to be dealt with worle than the 
worlt of enemies, and can never fave 
themſelves by new flatteries and ter- 
Fiverſations: Nay, if it fall out (as 
commonly it doth) that this laſt pre- 
vailing Faction breaks and ſubdivides 
into 
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into Fittions, and ong part falls an 
with the old Faction, 'to ſtrengthen 
themlelves,. and carry this Sycophant 
along with them, yet the remaines.of 
the old Faction will never forget this 
mans revolt; but one time or other, 
'will work his ruine, unlets his Fortune 
' be better than either his Wiſdom 'or 
Delert. | i 
3. Another, and the moſt ordinary 
help is upon the prevalence of the ad- 
verſe party, men that are obnoxtous:to 
them, purchaſe their peace, if they be 
rich and able; Bur this is not with- 
out danger too; for ſuch a man ſhall 
rarely ſit quiet under the party with 
whom he {» compounded ; but they 
will ever find fome device to be. al- 
wayes draining of Money from him , 
partly becauſe their neceſſities will 
be {till calling, and partly that they 
may diſable Mm from giving new 
ſupplies to the adverle party, it ever 
they ſhould appear again. And if 
ever ſuch a Turn happen, he ſhall be 
ſure his old Friends will expect a 
greater contribution from him, and 
H 4 make 
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make him pay a double Ranſom , 
( if he be able) to expiate his for- 
mer compolition with their Enemies, 
and will pretend it a piece of TJu- 


ſtice, to ſet the higher Mul& upon 


him. 

Theſe are ſome of thoſe ordinary 
Helps whereby men ule to ſecure 
themſelves under the Viciflitudes of 
Factions: But thele were not ſuch 
as were uſed by Atticus, they were 
quite of another kind, and ſuch as 
were more Noble, Prudent and 
Safez- as ſhall be ſeen when we 
come to conſider them. 
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Touching the Means whereby the 
Safety of Atticus was procured 
under theſe various Viciſſitudes 
in the Roman State. 


== Hiſtory of this Mans Life 
gives us the Relation of theſe 
thiogs. 

1. It gives us a ſhort and ob- 
ſcure Account of thoſe Storms and 
Civil Wars of Roe, whereof I have 
given an Account ſomewhat more 
particularly in the firſt and ſecond 
Chapters. 

2. It gives us an Account how 
that notwithſtanding all theſe ſtorms, 
this man enjoyed a quiet and ſerene 
Life, and a peaceable Death, after 
he had lived 77 years. 

3. It ſhews alſo: the Means which 
he uſed for the attaining of this 
Tranquillity of Eſtate, among all 
thoſe 
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thoſe troubleſome Conteſts and Diff 
culties, 

4. It alſo. tells us of the excellent 
Learning, Virtue, Goodnels, Libera- 
lity, Frugality, Conftancy, and other 
Excellencies of this. excellent man. 

Touching the firlt of theſe, 'Thave 
id enough before-* Touching the le- 
cond, I ſhall lay bat little , becaule the 
Hiſtory of his Life fully relates it. He 
alwaycsn theſe times lived in: great 
peace 3 quietnels ' and tranquillity. 
2, In great wealth and plenty. 3. fo 

reat eſteem and reverence with the 
Nobility and Common People of Roe, 
2. In great vaiuve and eſteem with all 
parties; no Faction, though never ſo 
preyalent or violent, did him any hurt ; 
but ſtudied and endeavoured all wayes 
umna$inable to oblige him , infomuch 
that 1n his old age, his Daughter was 
married into the Family of Azguſtus 
Ceſar. 5. Whichis yet more, he kept 
a fair and open, viſible correſpondence 
with all conteſting parties, even in 
the times when their differences and 


animoſities were higheſt, and yet with- 
Out 
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out any diſtaſte or jealoulie, by either 
party; all parties courting and ho- 
nouring and eſfteeming him. in their 
greateſt heats, and conteſts, and civil 
wars one againſt another. Indeed 
upon the return of Anthony to Rome , 
this good man began to be ſomewhat 
afraid of Proſcription ; this fear at- 
taqued him by reaſon partly of his old 
Age, which naturally is more obno- 
Xious to Fear, than younger Ages 
and partly by reaſon of that extremi- 
ty and violence uſed againſt Cicero his 


intimate Friend : Burt it ſoon appear- 


ed that he was more afraid than he had 
cauſe; for Antonins did not only give 
him an aſſurance of his own ſafety, but 
at his interceſſion, ſpared many more, 
that had otherwiſe been obnoxious to 
the danger of this revolution, In 
ſhort, he lived as happy and as honou- 
rable a life as could poſſibly be expec- 
ed in the moſt ſerene and quiet 
times. | 
Touching the fourth of theſe, name- 
ly, the Virtues of this excellent man, 
I have occaſion to mention them in the 
next 
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next Chapter. And the Buſineſs of 
all- the following Dilcourle. ſhall be 
principally employed in the third Ge- 
neral , namely, the Means and Me- 
thods whereby this excellent man 
was preſerved in the midſt of thele 
Civil Flames and Storms. And next 
under the Divine Providence {which 
ſecretly and powerfully ordercth and 
governeth all things and events 1n the 
world) I think the -prefervation of 
this excellent man , may be attribu- 
ted 1n the firſt place, to the Virtue 
and Prudence of Atticus himielf, and 
ſecondly, to the Temper and-Conlti- 
tution of the Aﬀairs of Rome at this 
time, and of the Nobility and Citi- 
Zens thereof. | 

And becauſe my great Deſignin all 
this Dilcourie is to trace out thoſe 
cxcellencies, and that prudent Con- 
da& of Atticres herem. TI relerve the 
firſt of theſe to the full enquiry of 
the enſuing Chapters, and ſhall take 
up the ſecond Conlideration, which 
as it was the leaſt of the Conducibles 
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to: his preſervation ; ſo it ſhall be but 
briefly handled. \ | 
There ſeerns to be in the condition: 
of Aﬀairs and Citizens of Rome, theſe: 
two Expedients, that, though to an 
ordinary perſon, they might be of lit- 
tle uſe in theſe Calamities; yet-to a 
man of that eminent worth and good-. 
neſs, and deſert that was in.this man; 
might be ſome affiftance to his own 
prudent conduct of affairs in relation 
to his ſafety and preſervation. | 
Firſt, The experience that the Ro- 
mn State had gained of -the mutabi-. 
lity of things before ſuch time as Ar- 
tics returned to Rowe, . from Athens :: 
For he went to ©Arhers about the 
time of Sy//a's. firſt return to Rome a- 
gainſt Marize, he returned not, till 
after Sy//a's Death, as it ſeems, And 
though that after his return, the Fa- 
&ions and Viciflitudes.:;thereof in 
Rome, were great ; yet I. think ſcarce 
any Hiſtory -gives an account of ſo 
great Troubles, and Viciſſirudes, and 
Changes in fo ſhort a time , and: be- 
tween two ſingle Heads of Factions; 
as 
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as happened between Marivs and Syl- 
Ii: And this inſtability and viciſfi- 
tude of things gavea Leſſon to enſu- 
ing Factions, of ſome more modera- 


tion than appeared between thoſe 


two parties of Marizs and Sylla, and 
therefore it ſeems that in Conteſts 
between Ceſar and Pompey, there was 
ſomewhat more of moderation, than 
was between $y//2 and Harins, But 
this was ſoon forgotten (I muſt con- 
feſs) for the aſſaſſination of Ceſar by 
Pompey's party, ſoon made both par- 
ties forget moderation, as appears by 
the cruelty of Antonius againit Cicero 
and divers others at his return to 
Rome. 

This was ſomething conducible to 
the quiet of Atticus , namely, the ex- 
perience that all parties had of the 
viciſhtude of Fortune , taught them 
ſomewhat more of Moderation than 
formerly, and men engaged in Facti- 
ons, were contented to keep an inte- 
reſt in ſo good and worthy a man as 
tices, though he took not part 
with them, becauſe they knew not 
how 
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bow ſoon they might ſtand. in need 
cf his Friendſhip, either to - relieve 
their diſtreſſed condition, or to' inzer- 


| cedefor them. | 


2. A ſecond Conſideration relating 
to the Great men,, and chief Oficers - 
ang ; Citizens of Rome Was this, that 
loog and great CUPIEIIES had given 
them a .great obleryation and judg- 
ment 'of men and their diſpolitions 
and worth. Athens indeed was then 
the. greateſt School "in the world, for 
the . attaining of the. knowledge of 
Learning and Arts; but there was-no 
School in the world equal to Rowe, 
for the knowledge of men. For they 
had the belt opportunity to have the 
experience of this kind by their fre- 
quent converſe, with men of all diſpo- 
fitions', inclinations; employments , 
and Nations, both. in the reſort of 
Foreign Agents thither, and in their 
own. Negotiations and. Expeditions 


abroad, and the great variety of oc- 


calions, and actions, and occurren- 
ces. of. ſeveral natures. Theſe oppor- 


tunities taught, . eſpecially the Gran- 
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C rok an dees 'of Pome , admirably well to un- 


[ — —_ 


Nature and Mankind in general. And 


derſtand men as well as buſineſs. 

And they found that Artic was 
not only a very learned, wiſe and ex- 
cellent man ( this indeed had not 
been ſufficient to have proteted him 
no more than ir did Czcero) but that 
he was a man of great eſteem, and 
well beloved by the Citizens general- 
ly, and a man that really and - fin- 
Cerely declined any intermedling with 
any Faction, did not ſtand in the way | 
of that Honour and Grandeur that 
ambitious men looked after; that he 
was contented with his Station , af- 
fetted' not Power nor Wealth, that 
his beneficence was great to-all, and 
not out. of contemplation or ſtudy of 
parties, but as a friend to Humane 


upon this account, they found that 
it was not at all their intereſt, nei- 
ther did the neceſfity of their Afﬀairs 
engage the Victorious Faction to bend 
themſelves againſt him, nay they 
well knew it would have been a 


diſreputation to their Cauſe; to have 
oppreſſed 
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oppreſſed a man of that eredit and 
innocence that Atticus wasof., And . 
belides, they found, that as the ſtate 
of all affairs was ſo mutable , that 
ſometimes one party , ſometimes ano- 
ther was uppermoſt, ſo he was a com- 
mon Magazine and Treaſury of good- 
neſs and beneficence to the neceſſi- 
ties and exigences of Mankind, though 
he induſtrioully declined cheriſhing or 
encouraging their Factions and Ani- 
molities. And they prudently foreſaw 
a poſſibility of the change of their owa 
condition, wherein they might ſtand 
in need of his Beneficence hereafter 
and therefore not only out of Juſtice, 


- in contemplation of his Innocence, bur 


out of Prudence, in contemplation of 
the mutability of things, and the ule 
they might have of his relief and be- 
neficence upon a change of Aﬀeairs, 
they did not only not oppreſs or 1n- 


jure him; but they endeavoured by 


all offices of kindneſs and reſpect, to 
oblige him. And hence it was, that 
although the great Heads of Factions, 


when they prevailed , were leyere to 
| I all 
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all that opprefled them, and jealous 
of all that were not of their party, 
were ready to receive occaſions a- 
gainft them, and enriched themſelves, 
and gratified their Atizftants with the 
{poils of all ſuch -as they ſuſpected : 
| Yet they would receive no acculati- 
on againſt him, and generouſly did 
bear with the reliefs: he gave to their 
Enemies in diſtre{s, and interpreted it 
not as an adhering to the adverle Fa- 
&ion, but to be, as indeed it was, the 
fruit of his natural beneficence and 
goodneſs to Mankind, as ſuch. And 
therefore they were not of ſuch nar- 
row and pitiful fouls, to give car to 
buſte Informers or Sycophants againſt 
a man of his-worth and goodnels, as 
one that itridtly ſided with the ad- 
verſe party, or that his beneficence 
towards men 1ndiſtreſs was an own- 

ing or eſpouling of their Follies andFa- 
ions : For they underſtood and knew 
the man to be wiſe, and juſt, and pea- 
ceable, though liberal and compaſſi- 
onate to thoſe that wanted, And 
this was- another occaſion of his lafe- 
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ty, namely, the prudence and genero- 
{ity of thoſe great men, who, though 
by reaſon of their Self-Love, Intereſt; 
Ambition, Aﬀecation of Power, and. 
Greatneſs . of Spirir, and emulation, 
could -brook no- Opponent or Rival in 
their Greatneſs, yet had: ſo much 
wiſdom as to know men; and ſo 
much generoſity and nobleneſs of mind, 
as to value and eſteem ſuch a one who 
was really a common Friend and Be- 
nefactor to Humane Nature. And 
theſe be ſome of thoſe foreign and ac- 
cidental contributions ro-his preferva- 
tion: -But all rheſe are bur little and 
inconſiderable. The great foundati- 
on of his ſafety ( next under. the Dt- 
vine Goodneſs and Providence ) were 
his own Worth, Virtue, Goodnels, 
Prudence and wiſe Conduct of him- 
ſelf and his a&tions, whereby he be- 
came, as the Author : of his Life -ob- 
ſerves, ſue iplius Fortune Opifex , one 
that moulded and ſhaped his own ſuc- 
ceſs and happineſs through the whole 
courſe of his Life. 
And this is the buſineſs and deſign 
q 
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of the enſuing Diſcourſe, namely, to 
ſhew thoſe excellent, wiſe and honeſt 
Methods whereby he ſerved the great 
ſuperintendent Providence of the Go- 
vernour of the World, in his own 
preſervation and ſteering of his Life 
in peace and happineſs through all the 
Storms and Tempeſts of that troubled 
State of Rome. till he arrived at his 
reſt ina good old Age. And this Ar- 
gument I ſhall proſecute at large in the 
enfuing Chapters, as the principal 
end of this Diſcourſe, 1. Becaule it 
may glve a- more diſtin& account of 
the admirable Prudence and Wiſdom 
of this excellent man. 2. Becaule it 
will give a ſingular example, and 
poſſibly a-uſeful inſtruction how a man 
may preſerve at once himſelf and 
'his innocence and tranquillity in dif- 
ficult and rumultuous times; and ſteer 
himſelf between the Rocks of conteſt- 
ing Factions without Shipwrack. 
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CHAP. V. 

Touching the Means that Pomponi- 
us Atticus uſed to ſave himſelf 
from the dangers of the CivilWars 
that happened in Rome : And 
firſt , concerning the Quality and 
Condition of the Man himſelf. 


He Means that this excellent man 
uſed for his preſervation, were 
not of thoſe low and deſpicable kinds 
that are before ———_— inthe Third 
Chapter , but they were ſuch as are 
honeſt and generous , juſtifiable and 
rational; ſuch as conlifted with 1n- 
nocence, worth and prudence, and ac- 
cordingly proved ſingularly ſucceſs- 
ful,-as well. to- preſerve his Reputati- 
on, as his Safety. 
| AndI ſhall digeſt them under theſe 
three Heads, v:z. | 
x.” What he was, and how the 
I 3 qua- 
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qualifications and condition of hys 
perſon conduced to this end. £ 
2, Whar. he. principally avoi- 
ded, | 
- .3-. What he principally. did in or- 
der. to this. attainment, And in all 
theſe, I ſhal{ follow 'that faithful De- 
ſcriptioh'of him and his Life , by. his 
Contemporary Cornelis Nepes, though 
I. ſhall perchance order and tranſpoſe 
the ſeveral circumſtances and paſlages 
in it, in ſome different order from 
that Deſcription, fingling out, and 
laying together the ſame under vari- 
ous Heads'or Sections. ©, | 
For the firſt of theſe, what he 
was: He was a man: of deſerved 
veneration and eſteem where-ever he 
lived; and that eſteem obtained not 
by a bare, light, popular eye ; but 
raiſed upon the firmeſt and moſt de- 
. ſerving accounts, ariſing in or from 
himſelf, *or thoſe acceſſions or contri- 
butions that were of great vicinity 
to himſelf, ſo that he had a kind of 
intrinſick propriety in the reputation 
he had; becauſe it was but the _ 
| ra 
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ral refle&tion of what was: his'own : 
and not from the Donatives, or Cha- 
rity or liberality of others; - By this 
means his honour and efteem became 
fixed, ſtable and permanent, 

I. Though he were not of a+ Patr:- 
cian Race, yet he was of a'getterous 
Extraction and Family, derived to 
him by a long ſucceffion of Progeni- 
tors of the Equeſtrian Degree. 

2. He had a fair Eſtate deſcended 
co him from his Father , which was 
encreaſed by the acceſſion -he | had 
from his Unkle, and this he encrea{- 
ed, not by-great Offices , or Military 
Rapine, Farming of Cuſtoms , or by- 
Merchandize , or by any Mechanical 
employments, but by a prudent and 
generous Frugality, ſavouring neither 
of parſimony, nor profuſenels. 

3. He was educated in all ſorts of 
Learning, firſt in Rome, and after at 
Athens, the Univerlity of Greece, and 
of the world. - pbE N1 

4. He had perſons of great eminen-/ 
cy and Learning, that were the com- 
panions of his Education, | 
I 4 5, He 
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5. He made a great proficiency in 
all kinds of Learning, as Greek Qra- 
tory, Poetry, Antiquities and Philo- 
ſophy, in all which he exceeded his 
Contemporaries. 

6. He was a man of exquilite parts, 
of 2a great Wit, profound Judgment, 
admirable Elocution, fingular Wil- 
dom and Prudence. 

7. All theſe he improved by uſe 
and experience in matters of publick 
concernment, whereof he was a great 
obſerver, and though he would not 


meddle as a publick Officer, yet he * 


much affiſted the Commonwealth of 
Athens with his private adyice and 
aſſiſtance in the bulinefles of rhe 
Commonwealth, and after his return 
to Rome, he was looked upon asa ve- 
ry wiſe man in State-Aﬀairs; info- 
much , that if he would have enga- 
ged himſelf in publick Councils, he 
had been able probably at any time 
to have weighed more than any one 
man, the pablick Counlels and Aci- 
ons of that State. 

8, He wasa man of preat Truth, 


Vera- 
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Veracity and Sincerity, that 'hated 
Lying and Flattery. | 

9. He was a man of ſingular Pru- 
dence 1n his' Domeſtick Afﬀairs, fru- 
gal without Parſimony or Prodigali- 
ty, his Houſe and Furniture neat and 
handſom , without Sumptuoulnelſs., 
his Family great, but orderly ; his 
entertainments plentiful , without ſu- 
perfluity. if fl 

10. He had a great proſpect into 
the Aﬀairs both private and publick, 
and could at a diſtance foreſee the 
events of things. Tuly, that was a 
wiſe man, conlulted him .as His Ora- 
cle; and had he followed the: Coun- 
{cis or Example of CAtricus, he had 
eſcaped the violence of Anthony, 

11, He wasa man of a large heart, 
liberal , bountiful, , compaſſionate to 
thoſe in want, diſtreſs, or neceſlity., 
and yet placed his bounty, with that 
wildom , that he- avoided the ſuſpici- 
on of Popularity, and the danger of 
countenancing , Factions or., Parties z 
and this he did by. theſe. two methods, 
he did what hedid in this kind; open- 


ly 
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ly and generouſly, not ſneakingly, as 
if he was aſhamed .or afraid' of what 
he did, and he did-it indifferently, 
and without diſcrimination of par- 


ties. - - | 41.4 | 
- 12. He was a man of great affabi- 
lity and chearfulneſs, and-yet mingled 
with ſuch authority and gravity, that 
as by the former he gained Love, fo 
by the latter he upheld his Reſpe&t 
and Reverence; that as my. Author 
tells us; it was hard to judge whe- 
ther he was more feared, or re- 
verenced , or loved. He conver- 
ſed with the meaneſt with a hand- 
ſom condeſcention, and' yet lolt no- 
thing of his awe and due diſtance 
and he correſponded with the great- 
eſt without adulation or flattery, 
with the meaneſt, without ſupercili- 
ouſneſs or inſolence. 
Theſe are ſome of thoſe many qua- 
Iificationns of this man. that rendred 
him acceptable to all, beloved of all, 
reverenced and eſteemed by all, fo 
that none would or durſt do him hurt : 
all courted: his Friendſhip and Fami- 
| larity, 
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harity. And by that excellent hu- 
manity and goodneſs, and ſuitableneſs 
of diſpoſition to the true Germs of 
Humane Nature, he obtained a ſecret 
intereſt and party, , as it were, in eve- 
ry mans for although moſt of mag- 
kind be tranſported either with.,paſſi- 
on, 'or ambition, or ſelf-loye, or in- 
tereſt, whereby they are carried out 
to many unruly and diſorderly aci- 
ons, yet there is in every man a ſe- 
cret Genius of Humanity, a ſecret by- 
als towards Virtue and Goodneſs, that 
2 mari. can /never fo far forth put off 
and diſcharge himſelf from , bytthat 
he will {till retain an approbation of 
Virtueand Goodnels , a ſecret eſteem 
of it, and of them that practiſe and 
uſe it; though mens Paſſhons'and Er- 
rors and Incogitancy may carry them 
off. from the practice of itthemlelves , 
fo that the common byals. and ſecret 
ſympathy of the humane Nature in 
all men with Virtue, Gogdneſs and 
Honeſty, gives an honeft and a wor- 
thy man intereſt almoſt in the worſt 
of men, whereby they are before they 

are 
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are aware, inclined to love, reverence 
and honour him,whom yet their paſſi- 
ons and intereſt many times forbid to 
imitate. And this gogdneſs of Atticus 
was that which gave. unto him a ſe- 
cret intereſt and party, as it were, in 
thoſe rough, great and ambitious Com- 
manders and Officers, and all others 
of the Roman Empire, that they durft 
not injure him, bur loved , honour- 
ed and admired him as -a man framed 
according to the true Standard of the 
Humane -Nature. 

And as this connatural benignity 
of this man was the root and foun- 
tain of all choſe excellent ations here- 
after mentioned, which were thoſe 
other Auxilijaries that procured his 
ſafety, foI do look upon that native 
and acquired worth, virtue, good- 
neſs and congruity to humane perfe- 

&ion; and that deſerved eſteem and 

honour that from thence reſulted un- 

to him from the generality of men, to 
be one of the greateſt procurers of 
his ſecurity in troubled times. And 
indeed upon the bare account of his 
worth, 
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worth, wiſdom and excellence, I do 
look: upon him as a greater man than 
Sylla, or great Pompey, or Ceſar, or An- 
tonius, or Auguſtus himielf: For theſe 
great men being circled about with 
great Armies, with Horſemen and Le- 
otons, with Swords and Pikes, and 
other inſtruments of force and cruel- 
ty, ſubdued and conquered Cities , 
and Kingdoms, and Armies, and af- 
terwards ſhattered and broke one ano- 
ther, and with theſe affiſtances ruled 
the Senate, the City, the People ; but 
this ſingle man, without either Ar- 
mies, or Military power, or external 
force, - without any Inſtruments of ter- 
ror, by his own perſonal virtue, good- 
neſs and worth , commanded the love 
and eſteem of all, prevented injuries , 
conquered the Conquerors ,. and redu- 
ced them all ſucceſſively, one after 
another, when they were in their 
greateſt ſplendor and power, to court 


| him, to ſtrive to oblige him, to pay 


an awful reyerence'to him ; fo that 
he was in truth greater than the grea- 
teſt of them, :and better fortified and 

61192 guarded 
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guarded againſt the common viglen- 
ces that attended thoſe times, , than' 
either Pompey or Ceſar, in the midft of 
their greateft and moſt formidable Ar- 
mies. h | 
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Concerning the other Expedients that 
this wiſe man uſed, to avoid the 
difficulties of the Times wherein 


he lived ; and firſt , of his Tra- 


pels into Greece. 


& the former Chapter we have ſeen 
Pomponins Atticus an excellent, good 
and virtuous man,. and in great efteem 
by reaſon thereof , where-ever he li- 
ved, and the great ſecurity he had 
upon that account of the great 
reverence and veneration that all men 
owed'and paid to him: And this was 
the great Baſis both of his ſecurity and 
tranquillity in troubled and factious 
times, 
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times, -and the root and ſpring of all 
thoſe virtuous actions and prudent 
management of his Life, which toge- 
ther with the reverence aud venerati- 
on of his worth, contributed to his 
ſafety and happineſs of Life. 

Theſe actions and prudent diſpo- 
falsI have before diſtributed with re- 
lations to their Objects, into theſe two 
kinds. 

. 1, Thethings which he avoided. 

2. The things which he did. 

I, The firſt Eſſay that he made , 
was to avoid the Scene of the troubled 
eſtate of Rome, upon a wiſe foreſight 
of the enſuing commotions , and the 
difficulty for him, being young, rich, 
and in eſteem, to avoid, if he 
ſtaid in [Rome , engagement in thoſe 
dangerous Factions that were now 
hatching, and partly broken out : 
And'for that purpoſe he retired with 
a conſiderable part of his perſonal 
Eſtate, to Atheys, And this he did 
principally to avoid thoſe growing 
Storms which were beginning ; but 
yet with a fair and worthy.deſign to 

un 
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improve himſelf in Learning at Azhers, 
which was the learnedeſt School in 


the world, and the place of reſort of 


young Gentlemen, not only of Greece, 
but 'of Rome, and other parts' of the 
Romany Empire , for their education : 
And the manner and occafion of this 
his withdrawing from Rome, was 
thus : | 
Marins became a great man in Rome, 
had been now fix times Conſul, a man 
of an active, bulie, fierce and impe- 
rious 'Spirit, and projected great alte- 
rations 1n affairs to the detriment of 
the Senate and Nobility of Rowe, and 
| by his often holding the Magiſtracy, 
had gotten many active Spirits of his 
party, among which was Js/1#s5 Ce- 
far, though privately and cautiouſly, 
and many other Gentlemen of Spirit 
and Fortune. 
Porponirs lived all this time in Rome, 
being bred there in the time of Aar/- 


7's power, and bred up with one of | 


his Sons, and with divers Gentlemen 
thar could not chooſe but be devoted 


to the party of Marizs. | 
In 
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In the fixth Conſulate of Maris , 
he began to be almoſt of mans eſtate, 
about 18 years old, the fealon for 
young Gentlemen of, Rowe to mingle 
themielves 'in publick Aﬀairs ,"or. to 
be iniriared in Military Employment; 
and doubtleſs he couldinot. chooſe bur 
be (licited and importuned thereun- 
to about that Age, and:could hardly 
avoid it without an imputation of 
{luggiſhneſs and cowardize, or of be- 
ing no friend to the preſent State of 
Rome, and the rather becauſe he was 
known to be rich, and Nobly de- 
icended, 

And beſides all this, he was linked 
into affinity and acquaintance with 
many of the party of Marizs, eſpeci: 
ally with S{p:cizes the Tribun e, a 
great Friend of Marines, whole Bro- 
ther married his Siſter. 

And now the Senate and Nobility 
of Rome ſmarting under the power 


of Marizs, and delirous to avoid his 


Ialolence, ſolicited Sy/la to return to 
Rome for their deliverance, 
Sylla returns with his Army, and 
'K being 
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being oppoſed by the power of Ma- 
7:45 and Swpicius,overcomes them, kills 
Sulpicizs , baniſheth Marizs, and fits 
heavy upon the party of Marizs, with 
Death, Confiſcation and Baniſhment, 
as hath been before ſhewn. 
 Pomponics finding the buſineſs to 
grow warm anddangerous, and fear- 
ing the encreaſe of troubles, and be- 
ing now about 19 or 20 years old, 
and having an handſom and juſt ex- 
cuſe and opportunity to go to Athens, 
to improve his Learning and Know- 
ledge, takes the opportunity ; and in 
the interval of the domination of Sy{a, 
and poſſibly foreſeeing a probability 
of the party of Marin to engage 
Rome in new Troubles, repairs to .4- 
thens, and there he ſtayes for about 
eight years; and as it ſeems, till af- 
ter the ſecond Return and Death of 
Sylla, 

And by this handſom retirement, 
he gains thel2 two advantages. 

1, The opportunity of his encreaſe 
in Learning. | 
2. The declining and avoiding the 

k Storms 
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Storms at Rewe,, and the neceſſity of 
being ſome way; unhappily engaged 
13 gne-of the parties, or cruſhed be- 
tween. both'z and yer the ;reafonable- 
'pels of; the farmer ,; namely , his ſea- 
ſonable going'to Athens for the acquelt 
of Learning, 'agcording n—o—_ 
of ; young Gentlemen of ,rhat Age and 
time , fairly coyered his .latter deſign 
of avoiding the troubleſome concerns 
of the Rowap. State, and was a juſt 
- and reaſonable excule' for his retreat 
thence, though there had been no 0+ 
ther caule, RE Ml 
 $© that herein the Wiſdom of rhis 
young man appears ; namely, 

I. In chooling luch a, {eafon to re+ 
tire from Reme, when it was not 
ſafe for a young Gentleman to remain 
there; unleſs he would vainly hazard 
all by engaging 1a a Faction, 

2. In chooſing ſuch a ſeaſon of his 
Age; namely, about twenty years 
and ſuch a place for his retirement, 
as was proper for his advance in Lear- 
ning, and carried his apology with 
| | =_ 7 It, 
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it , and avoided all juſt cauſe of ex- 
ception-by. either party. - . 

And if -any ſhall ſay 1t-wasa piece 
of puſillariimity for him then to retire, 
when his Countrey ſtood in need of 
his advice, affiſtance and countenance, 
Ir is eaſily anſwered, The whole Ciry 
was then divided into thoſe two Fa- 
ions z if he had gone about ro have 
appeared againſt both , it had been 
vain and ridiculous, and utterly inef- 
fe&tual ; he had imprudently loſt his 
Labour, and expoſed himſelf inevita- 
bly to be ruined by both : or either 
had he ſtood ſingle in ſuch oppoſiti- 
on, every man would juſtly have e- 
fteemed- him a Fool; and had he en- 
gaged others in ſuch an oppoſition, he 
had ruined 'his Friends and partici- 
pants as well as himſelf, which had 
not only been vain , but alſo inhu- 
mane, to have involved others in fo 
fruitleſs and deſperate an Enterprize. 
But on the other ſide, had he fallen 
in with either Faction, he muſt ne- 
ceflarily have been carried with a vi- 
olent torrent of the Faction wherein 
he 
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he'was engaged, either in-their com- 
mon oppolitiva of his Countrey, and 
the Cruelties which they uſed againſt 
their Opponents, if they prevailed; 
or mult needs have ſunk 1n the cala- 
mity of that, party, if they were ſub- 
dued : So that his retirement in this 
ſeaſon, . was, an,a&t of great,prudence z 
begauſe. unleſs, he had ſo" done, he 
hd no pretence, conſidering{his youth 


and eminence, to: ayoid the-intangle- 


ment in one'Fadtion, or ithe .deſpe- 
rate oppoſition of both , if : he .had 
ſtaid: Bur afterwards in that Faci- 
on between Pompey and Ceſar, .he be- 
ing then near ſixty years: old, kept 
his Station in: Ree without any re- 
tirement', having the fair excule of 
his. old Age, to . apologize againſt 
engagement. with. either. This there- 
fore: was the firſt Specimen of his 
Prudence. his ſeaſonable and juſtigable 
retirement to Athens 1n-rhis youth, 
when Faetions grew violent, and | 
chaſing that time and place for his 
quiet improvement of Learning, which 
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he might-with: moſt opportunity and 


ſafety dedicate. to np] i 96s 
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neft Methods of ' this good mantd 
preſerve himſelf and his: tranquillity, 
Together: with.his innocence, | may-be 
reduced: tb theſe rw: general: heads 4 
his care'to avoid the making of En: 
mies, -3ad-his endeavours! honeſtly.to. 
make}; 'men his' Friends : ' Theilat- 
ter v ;}t-come under the cofifiderit- 

1 05 what he avoided: in; order :to 

bis hoa<&:preſervation:.' Apd. vide 
th: Cereal falls this rarticular con- 
{ideration 
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{ideration of avoiding Engagement 
in any Factions, -In order thereunto, 
was that Expedient mentioned in the 
former Chapter, namely, his retire- 
ment from XKome. | 
. And now I ſhall conſider the far- 
ther proſecution thereof in relation 
to thoſe importunities that 'were uſed 
to engage him in parties after ;his re- 
turn to Rome, and even while he was 
in Athens, and ſhall make theſe Ob- 
{ervations touching it , that may be 
uſeful in relation to it. © | 
When Pompontus was at Athens; Syl- 
12 reſorted to- him, there preſented 
him with Gifts, complemented him, 
and uſed all methods to endear him. 
And this he did for many Rea- 
ſons. 2514 == 
Firſt, Our of rhe reat reſpe& and 
honour that he bore to his Learning 
and worth, this was fair and noble, 
and became ſuch a man as Syla was, 
who was a great Lover of Learning. 
But ' this was not all. 
Secondly, Therefore Sylila being 
now engaged againſt the party of 
K 4 Aarius, 
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i Marits, and now about to return to 
Rome , Upon thar Delign . thought 
that it would be an adyantage. to 
him and his proceeding, if he could 
but publickly pofſei's the World with 
an opinion of a great:familiarity and 
begs oe gs himſelf and Pompo- 
nitms, who was a perlon of great ho- 
nour and reputation, not only at _-- 
thens, bur at Rome, and the news would 
quickly fly thither touching the great 
kindneſs between S$ylla and Porponius 3 
and this would quickly beget an opi- 
* nion that” Pomponins was won over to 
his party; that Sy//a communicated 
his Counfels to him, and uſed his ad- 
vice; and that all the courſes he ſteer- 
ed were guided by Atticus his Com- 
paſs; and then the veneration that 
all perſons: had of Pomponins and his 
Wiſdom, would give a great credit 
to his undertaking , when once the 
People of Roe were poſlelled of that 


great intimacy and dearneſs between 


him and Sylla, And belides it was 

wel! known , -that although Porponins 

3 0yld never: be drawn 1oto the parry 
, wj | O 
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of Harivs, or any other, yet he 
he had many Friends and Relations in 
that party; and ſuch a . report 
would give a great diſcouragement 
to that party : And' this is no ſtrange 
piece of policy. Hannibal: when ho 
came into 4taly,. ſhewed al the'kind- 
neſs to the Relations and :Paſſeſſions 
of thoſe men: in Rome, that he moſt 
feared ; thereby to poſſeſs the: people 
with a jealouſie of them, that. they 
were of his party, or with a greater 
kindneſs to himſelf, that he favour- 
ed thoſe the people honoured. And 
it hath been. an uſual trick; in times 
of . publick differences, that when U- 
ſurpers or the heads of any Factions 
were. about any pernicious or mil- 
chievous action, they would immedi- 
ately before the propalation of ſuch 
bufineſles, fend for perſons of greatelt 
reputation and credit, and. poſlibly 
thoſe that they knew' to be greatly 
in credit with the adverſe party, ca- 
rels them, entertain private. converſe 
and ſpeech with them, . though per- 
chance of fomme idle impertinent bu- 
finels, 
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fineſs 5 asof a Horſe-Race, or Hunt- 
ing-Match, and then preſently after, 
publiſh, or go about ſome pernicious 
action, that the world might think to 
be the produd of ſome advice. from 
thoſe perſons whom they thus enter- 
tained.. And this. was another rea- 
fon that- Sy//a maintained this great 
familiarity with Atticus at Athens, 
thattheworld —_ that ſurely 
he was now of 5Sy//a's party, and that 
they had communicated counſels each 
with other, for the farther advance 
of $Sylla's undertakings. 

3. ' It: reſted not here; Sy//a being 
a great man, and having the pro- 
vince of Af affigned:to him, where- 
in Athens lay , uſed all theſe Friend- 
ſhips to Articas, to fee whether he * 
could really draw him over unto him, 
and having, as he thought, prepared 
him - with ſo great applications ,'and 
addreſſes, an familiariey, from fo 
great a man as himſelf then was, 
thought that now it might be ſeaſo- 
nable' to perſwade him' to go along 
with him to Rome, andiin plain terms 
to 
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to be. of his party but- he ;was not: 
only diſappointed herein, but by the 
overacting ofthis part; he: loſt all 
that. -advanthge which be,-might have 
gained by: the former ;policyyi namely, 
rehaye perſwaded, the: workdby that: 
. = - , 
great intercolirſe between thei, that 
Atticus was: ſecretly. at;lleaft;; of his 
Faction. . W hen 51a: therefore. a lit- 
tle: before. bus {going from Jthens ; 
plainly. broke: fis- mind to 1,4 ficws , 
add perſwaded him to.go:along with 
him to: Kome,. he gave Hint - 

ptory,. yet: maſpoable | Anſwet:c! Nets 
aavrrſum ;cos.me..veile thwcene run yuy+ 
bus ne contra; tf arma ferrens zoltaliam 
reliqui: Perſwade me-notiitd:go:'a> 
paanſt themy :for. left; Mahy;: that'I 
might not .beararms with then againſt 
thee. -Sjlle.,: though he loſt-bis Gor: 


_ plements and: L)efign, yeboutwatdly, 


atleaſt, appeared :farisfied with the 
Teaſondblenels. and juſtnels of his An- 
ſwer, gave him - fair refpe&ts:. at. his 
departure froin -{4heas, and returned 
40 ' Kone, where he gave another _ 
Fo fl) nit 2 0012cif 
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of things, and quite routed the party 
of: Marius, rh (Yrs 
' Again , when Pompey was in his 
great power, and upon: the difference 
between him and Czſar;, ' marched a- 
= Ceſar, with the Vore and Suf- 

age of the' Senate andthe City-of 
Rome , though Atticus now in' Rowe, 
fhewed him all private' and friendly 
reſpet, yet he would by no means 
be drawn to follow ' Pompey into the 
Field, or--to_intere(s: himſelf in the 
Concern 'of: that FaRion;; ' but fairly 
excuſed himelf by reafon'of his Age, 
being then -about threeſcore. This 
Ceſar : interpreted to his advantage 
(though:he would moſt certainly have 
given the like Anſwer to him, had 
Ceſar had the like opportunity of the 
likerequett ) yet I fay Ceſar took ir 
kindly, 'and was williag, for his Cre- 
dit's lake, to interpret” it to his own 
advantage; and therefore when he 
returned Vidtor over - Pompey, 'he did 
not only ſpare Atticus (though he ſtaid 


' - at Rome) fromany fuch thing as Pro- 


{cription or Confiſcation ( the eaſieſt 
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| antmadverſion that the Vicors uſe up- 
on their enemies) but excuſed him 
from that Mul& or Fine that was im- 
poſed upon Neuters. Yea, he did not 
only ſpare him from any thing of 


puniſhment ,- but uſed him with all 


= humanity and reſpe& imagina- 
C 
"Again , when Brutus and Caſ- 
ſis, and their party baſely mur- 
dered Julius Ceſar in the Senate, and 
Brutus was thereupon raiſed up ,' not 
only by the party of Pompey, as the 
Vindex Pompeiani ſanguinis, but by the 
Generality of Rome, as the great Pa- 
tron of their Liberty ; 'that as the firſt 
Bratas delivered them from the pow- 
er of Kings, ſo the ſecond Bratus re- 
ſcued them from the power of a King, 
under the name of a Perpetual Dif#a- 
tor; and the' Senate and People mag- 
nified him , as the great Aﬀfertor of 
their Liberty : I ſay, when Bratzs rid 
upon this triumphant Chariot of po- 
pular Applauſes, there was a ſecret 
deſign on foot for the raiſing of a 
private Bank or Treaſury for _ 
| the 
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the Head: of this, -Commonwealth- 
party; and- the deſign, was laid that it 
ſhould bedane by a Subſcription, , ang 
thoſe: of the Equeiirzan Order thould 
be the firſt Sublerihers:, And-the con- 
trivers. of this Adviee;; knowing At- 


ticws to be rich, liberal, of great re- 


utation, and therefore that his ex- 
ample would -be of great authortty : 
They thought to begin with him, 
arid that. his Name ſhould bethe tut 
in - the Sub(cription-Roll , but they 
were. deceived: . Articws plainly told 
them, that although: zrazns ſhould 
command his Purſe, as a private per: 
ſon, for the relief of his perſonal ex- 
1gencies, 8s he had often done before, 
yet he would by no means meddle in 
ſuck: an-Enterprize', which favqured 
ſo much of an engagement in' a Facti- 
on, anda publick owning of 'aparty 
and thereupon the Delign broke, and 
was no further proſecuted. And this 
was no {mall occaſion- of his ſafety 
and preſervation, 'and alſo of his ho- 
nour and eſteem , when the Tide of 


affairs turned, and Axthony returned 
to 
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to Rome, victorious againſt Brutas. 
\ And by all theſe and many more 
indications of this kind, Atticus made 
it evident to all men, that he was re- 
ſolved againſt any engagement in any 
Faction; and this gave him that great 


| ſecurity and priviledge, that whenſo- 


ever he relieved any of any Faction , 
it was not with aay contemplation of 
their party or Faction ; but as I haye 
often ſaid, upon the common account 
of reſpe&t to Humane Nature, and a 
certain native Philanthropy to Mankind 
in general: and again, when hereſo- 
lutely denied any ſuch action or thing 
as might be juſtly conſtrued an eſpou- 
ſing of a Faction, yet he was not 
thereby obnoxious to the indignation 
of that party that he fo refuſed, he 
did but ſolitum obtinere , kept his cu- 
ſtom, and did equally and impartial- 
ly reje& the ſolicitations of all par- 
ties in this kind, and hereby heſtood 
upon his own Baſis and bottom, kept 
his ſtation, was neither ingaged in 
any Faction, nor was he rendred 
thereby obnoxious to the indignation 


of 
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of the parties which he thus refaſed, 
though they were in power, and able 
to do what they pleaſed ; becaule 
they found by experience, he did-but 
hold his Principle, and was unpartal 
therein, equally refuſing other Facti- 
ons as well as theirs. - 

And the Reaſons that moved him 
to this kind of neutrality in FaQtons, 
are evident , and may be fatisfa- 
Qory. 

Firſt, He did it upon an account 
of. greateſt Prudence, for it was evi- 
dent to him by great experience, and 
by.a wile profpect 'of things, that 
theſe Factions and their ſucceiles were 
ftrangely mutable and uncertain. Our 
Author tells us, T:zta wvarietas it 
temporibus fuit Fortane, ut modo hi, me- 
ao ll in ſummo eſſent faſtigio aut peri- 
culo » "The ſucceſles of Factions were 
jo uncertain, and the vicifſitudes fo 
ſtrange and various, that thoſe that 
now prevailed, and ſeemed in an em- 
pregnable condition , were ſuddenly 
tumbled down; and again, thoſe thar 
icemed in an irrecoverable and deſpe- 
rate 
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rate ruine, regained the Government, 


even to a Miracle, And the Reaſons 


are partly given in the Second Chap- 
ter; and therefore by engaging 1n 
any Faftion, he was ſure to undergo 
the common Fate which that Facti- 
on had.; which was either wholly to 
be ruined, if the adverfe party pre- 
vailed, or at beſt, in caſe the party 
wherein he ſhould be engaged, pre- 
vailed, yet they were but in a tot- 
tering , uncertain, unquiet, reſtleſs 
condition, and were not: like to hold 
that power or intereſt which they 
had ſodifficultly gotten. | | 

Secondly, He did it upon account 
of common Juſtice and Honeſty , for 
tboſe Factions in the State of Rome, 
were not the true, lawful, ſetled Go- 
vernment thereof: For therein Af- 
zZicus and all good men ought tro have 
engaged; for it had been their duty 
and glory to have aſlifted it, and 2 


certain baſenefs arid pufillanimity of 


mind to have deſerted : Burt tlioſe 
Factions in Rome, were (uch as I have 


| before deſcribed in the Second Chap- 
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ter, certain 'Excreſcencies, Tumors , 
and Diſeaſes ariſing in the Roman 
State, by the Power, Ambition and 
unquiet Spirits. of certain bufie men 
in Rome, that either thought their 
Worth neglected, or not ſufficiently 
rewarded, or were provoked to Ani- 
molities by mutual Jealouſtes and E- 
mulations one of another. And «al- 
though it is true in the ſeveral Vi- 
ciffitudes of the prevalence of any 
Faction, they did ſo handle the Se- 
nate and. People by Artifices, and 
Tricks , and Threats, and Afrights, 
that they minted their Factions of- 
rentimes with the ſtamp and face of 
the Senate and publick Authority, 
yet the truth was, they. were really 
{till no other than Fadtions and Par- 
ties, which like prevalent noxious 
Humors, or putrefied Diſtempers in 
the Body, overpowered the true 
State and Ge: of the Civil Govern- 
ment, and:rendred the whole Body 
in: Dyſorder ;; yet it could be no more 
eſteemed the. true complection of the 


Roman Government, than a Fever or 
Calenture, 
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Calentare , though it overſpread the 
whole man, can be accounted the true 
and natural complexion of the man: 
And although the Paroxyſmes or Fits 
that the Zomaer State was put into, 
_ were various, and contrary each to 
other, according as one or the other 
prevailed ; like the hot Fit and the 
cold Fit in an Ague, yet till the 
Commonwealth of Rome was lick, 
and laboured under the Diſtemper of 
either Faction, which ſoever of them 
prevailed, as the Hiſtories of thoſe 
Times abundantly inform us. | 
And therefore all thoſe feveral Fa- 
ctions, as they were extreamly cruel 
and ſevere unto one another, fo they 
were all infinitely pernicious to the 
Commonwealth, which by the com- 
petitions of thoſe turbulent Spirits , 
was torn in pieces. And therefore 
Atticus in common Juſtice, and upon 
the account of that Love he owed 
and bore to his Countrey, had no 
reaſon to joyn with one or other par- 
ty, which were in truth, but ſo ma- 
ny Caxcers, and WHicers, and _—_ 
L 2 ') 
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of his Countrey ; which though they 
were too ſtrong for him to cure, yet 
he had no reaſon to aſſiſt. 

I doconfe's that commonly all Fa- 
tions, to gain themſelves credit, at 
leaſt make ſome pretence . for the 
g00d of their Countrey, ſomething 
that they would prerend to reform, 
And it may be, really there was ſome- 
thing in the State of Roxe, that was 
neceflary tobe reformed, and the Diſ- 
order might be fo powerful, ſtubborn, 
and obſtinate, that they thought it 
could not be done by ordinary means, 
and thar at the firſt attempt might be 
the thing that they, or at leaſt many 
of them really, and it may be, only, 
or at leaſt principally aimed to ſer 
right : But cArticius was a wiſe man, 
and did eaſily ſee, 

1. That many times Reformation 
was pretended, but the great Deſign 
was private Intereſt, or Revenge. 
Or, 

2. If ſome men in the ſimplicity of 
their hearts, meant well to the State 
of Rome , that were engaged in thoſe 
Factions, 


mY 
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Factions , yet when once a Faction is 
ſet on foot, men that have other De- 
ſigns, either of Ambition, or Cove- 
touſneſs, mingle in it, and commonly 
in a little time, become prevaleat, 
and diſtort all to their private Ends 
and Advantages, and engage others 
in the like, who are fed, or do feed 
rhemſelves with the like Hopes, 
And, 

3. He well knew that 1n a little 
proceſs of time, variety , ſucceſſion, 
and occurrences, and new emergen- 
cies, and Counſel: carry Factions quite 
beyond their firſt Deſigns into greater 
Rapine, Fury, and Cruelty and Re- 
venge, than ever they themſelves, it 
may be, at firſt thought they ſhould 
ever have been guilty of, ; 

And therefore the Experience that 
Atticus had of the prodigious Cruel- 
ties, and Bloodſhed , _ Rapine and 
Violence that former Factions had 
produced in Rowe, made him peremp- 
tory againſt engaging in any , not- 
withſtanding their moſt ſpecious pre- 


* tences and earneft importunities to 
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engage him, for he well knew that 
if he ſhould be engaged in any, yet 
had it obtained the beft ſucceſs that 
they could reaſonably expe, namely, 
Vietory, and a full enjoyment and 


poſſeſſion of the power' they deſired , 


yer the rage and exaſperation of the 
Souldiery, the deſire of revenge of 
thoſe injuries the conquering party 
had formerly ſuffered, the opportuni- 


ties of enriching themſelves by the | 


ſpoils and confilcation of the con- 
quered, the neceſſity of gratifying 
many neceffitous and indigent per- 


ſons of their party, the politick en- | 
deayour to ſecure themſelves in their | 
new acquired power, by the death | 
and ruineof all ſuch whom they knew, | 
or feared, or ſuſpefted, were, or might | 
be their Oppolites, and the ſtriving | 
to eſtabliſh themſelves againſt any 
poſſibility of falling under the power 
of thoſe that they had injured ; theſe, } 
I fay, and ſuch as theſe , would pre- | 


ſently engage the victorious party ta | 
exerciſe all cruelty and violence, con- | 


fiſcations and proſer Iptions, death and |? 


murder © 
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murder upon thoſe they hated, or 
feared, or injured, or ſuſpeted: And 
all this CAz#/ca mult behold, and not 
be able in the leaſt degree to help ; 
and fo his firſt engagement into this 
party , though victorious, muſt inte- 
reſs him in all the villanies, and inju- 
ries, and unjuſtneſs that maſt be the 
fruit of this ſucceſs. ; 

In the firſt motion of Enterprizes 
of this nature, the pretences are com- 
monly fair, modeſt, nothing pretend- 
ed but reformation of abuſes, and 
great moderation profeſſed , and this 


is ſo carried by the Heads of Facti- 


ons, partly to cover their. Deſigns, 
partly to. gain to themſelves credit 
and good eſteem with good men, or 
at leaſt with the Vulgar, that there- 
by the Heads of parties may with the 
more eaſe and plauſibility attain their 
deſired ſucceſs: Yea, it may bepol- 
ſible that the Heads of parties might 
in their firſt attempts really intend 
what they at firſt pretended. But 
when the (uccels is attained, and pof- 
ibly by great Bloodſhed, the: Gover- 
L 4 nors 
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nors of Factions quickly outgo the ends 
and deſigns at firſt propounded. New 
ſucceſſes give new reſolutions, new 
deſigns, new attempts, which before 
either were not diſcovered, or it may 
be, not thought on by the firſt un- 
dertakers .in their firſt undertaking. 
And Attzew well knew, that if once 
he was engaged in the Enterprize, 
he muſt follow not only the Fortune, 
but alſo the Commands and Coun- 
ſels of the party and their Governors, 
and fo be engaged in all the Villa- 
nies and Injuſtice that attended their 
ſucceſs, and ſo loſe his innocence: 
Or if he ſhould go about to declaim 
and proteſt againſt the unjuſt proſecu- 
tion of their Succeſſes, and endea- 
vour to reſiſt them, his endeavour 
might be his ruine, but at the beſt, 
could never be prevalent or ſucceſle- 
ful, and the beſt fruit he could ex- 
ped from his Engagement in the par- 
ty, would be repentance too dearly 
bought, the loſs of his Credit, if nor 
of his Innocenee, the ſad ſpectacle of | 
the violence and injuſtice of that Fa- | 
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tion wherein he thus had unhappi- 
ly engaged, and a miſerable deplora- 
ble diſappointment 1n all his endea- 
vours to reclaim it, ar reſtrain thoſe 


violences that -muft accompany its 


ſucceſs ; the motions of a powerful, 
prevailing, ſucceſſeful Faction, being 
ordinarily as ungovernable by the in- 
terpolition of a private perſon, as the 
rolling of a mighty Stone from the 
top of a ſteep Hill, which will ne- 
ver leave rolling, till it comes to the 
bottom, and the longer it runs. the 
more violent and ungovernable is its 
motion. | 

Nay, it very often comes to pals, 
that a Faction in @a State, - if it 
hath any continuance, grows utterly 
unlike to what it firſt was, the Coun- 
ſels and firſt deſignes muſt neceſſari- - 
ly _— new men and of new prin- 
ciples ſucceffively come in play, 
which bring new Counſels in faſhion 


and requeſt: Nay, every variety of 


ſucceſs changes the Counlels of them 
that at firſt preſided in it, though 
they continue the ſame perſons, rhat 
| put 
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put on new purpoſes, reſolutions and 
undertakings; ſo that if Azricws could 
have perſwaded himlelf to have cnga- | 
ed in. any Faction, he mult have re- 
olved to have kept thoſe plauſible 
principles which firſt led him to that 
Engagement , and then he had been 
uite out-rua by his own party, or 
elſe he muſt have reſolved to hold 
pace with his party in all their chan- 
ges and practices, and then he muſt 
out-run his Innocence, his conſtant 
integrity himſelf. And as thus his 
Prudence kept him from mingling 
himſelf in Faction, by a due proipect 
of the ill conſequences that muſt 
needs ariſe to him thereby ; ſo the 
very habit, complexion and conftitu- 
tion of his mind admirably ſecured 
him againſt all temptatians there- 
unto. 

There is in moſt men a certain in- 
temperance of paſſions that renders 
them very obnoxtous to fall in with 
Factions ; but among them there are 
three ſorts of Paſſions , or rather in- 


deed putrefactions of paſſions, and 
diſeaſes 
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diſeaſes of the Soul, namely, Ambi- 
tion, or the deſire of Honour, Pow- 
er, Place, Preferment, Covetoulſnels, 
or the deſire of riches, or vindictive- 
neſs, or the deſire of revenge. And 
if a man do but take notice of the 
politick managemeats either of the 
Governors of States or Kingdoms , 
or of particular Afﬀeairs of lels note, 
the concerns of the world are very 
much carried on by ſetting of Han- 
dles to thoſe diſtempers in men, and 
then they are led about and guided as 
men guide Puppets on a Stage, by 
unſeen Wires or Pulleys; ſo that 
thoſe motions which to outward ap- 
pearance ſeem free and from them- 
ſelves, yet 1n truth, they are in kind 
neceſſary, and managed by others, 
that either wiſely or craftily propoſe 
but Objects to thoſe unruly paſſions 
and they follow them as the Needle 
doth the Loadſtone, And this the 
crafty Heads of Factions make great 
uſe of, and if they find a man that 
is under the regiment of any of theſe 
Piſtempers, 'tis a thouſand to one 
but 
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but they win him over: If he find an 
ambitious or a mutinous or a revenge- 
ful man, he fiddles him in the head 
with ſuch inſtances as theſe, wouldſt 
thou be great, or rich, or powerful , 
or revenged for ſome publick neg- 
le& or affront, I will ſhew thee a lure 
and compendious ws of attaining 
thy Deſires, thou ſhalt not need to 
run the long, tedious, laborious race 
of Virtue, to attain honour, or make 
thee great, nor the tedious, induſtri- 
ous application of thy ſelf to ſome 
Trade or calling, to make thee rich, 
nor the regular motion of a judicial 
procels, to avenge thy injuries : Fall 
1n with us, and all the Honours, and 
power and Riches of Rowze ſhall at one 
clap fall into our diſpoſe, and thou 
ſhalt have the opportunity to bethine 
own avenger of thy affronts and in- 
juries. Nay further, to ſay the truth, 
ſuch is the Magick and Enchantment 
that ariſeth from thoſe intemperances 
of the mind, that without any oli- 
citation from without, they car- 
ry men headlong that way they think 
" Os ſhorteſt 
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ſhorteſt to ſatisfie theraſelves; and 
therefore are eaſily caught and entan-. 
gled in a Faction, as that which pro- 
miſeth the moſt compendious method 
for the attainment of their De- 
ſires. | 

But the Conſtitution and Comple- 
xion - of the very Soul of Atticus 
was ſuch, that thoſe Diſtempers of 
Ambition, Covetouſneſs, or Revenge, 
dwelt not there; and by this means 
- he was proof againſt Temptations 
from within or from without, to ſide 
with a Faction. He was honoured 
and eſteemed for his own Worth and 
Virtue, and he was not ambitious of 
any other acceſſions of Honour, Place, 
or Preferment. 

He had a competency of Eſtate, de- 
cently to- ſupport himſelf- and his Fa- 
wy , and relieve his Friends in ne- 
ceſfity; and he was contented with 
his condition, was not defirous of 
more: And as he was ſo happy, as 
never to have received any ſuch inju- 
ry as might provoke revenge ; ſo he 
had ſuch a calm, ſerene, even _ 
of 
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of mind, that that paſſion could get no 
hold upon him : And hehad abun- 
dantly well learned the beſt Leſſon 


of the Stoical Philoſophers, not to- 


injure himſelf by paſſion or perturba- 
tion becaule another did him wrong, 
if the injuries were {mall , he took no. 
notice of them, if great, he ſoon for- 
got and forgave them. And this was 
all the revenge he took of injuries; 
and to fay the truth, 1t is an exqui- 
lite, yet 1nnocent kind of revenge ; 
for it makes the wrong-doer quickly 
{ſenſible of his own injuſtice, and re- 
venge the fame upon himlelf by for- 
row and repentance, 

Theſe and the like Conſiderations 
were obnox1ous to his Experience, as 
well as his Reaſon, and therefore al- 
though he were acquainted, and poſſi- 
bly very familiarly , with many per-: 
ſons engaged in thoſe Factions, nay, 
though he might ſee eaſily an appa- 
rent demonſtration of their ſuccels, 
yet he would never engage .in. them 
himſelf, but avoided it as. a Peſt or a 
Plague-fore, wherein he was ſure, ag 
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he were onee engaged, he ſhould loſe 
| either his Safety, or his Innocence, 
| or both, | 


it 


_— 
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The Third Expedient that Atticus 
uſed for his Safety , refuſing too 


great kindneſſes from great per- 
ſons, | 


(] 


ho 


He Third Expedient which this 
man uſed for his Safety, was 
this; That although he was alwayes 
ready to oblige all men by all offices 
of kindneſles , yet he would never re- 
celve over-great kindneſles from great 
perſons, eſpecially if they were of 
ſuch a kind or meaſure, as he might 
not be able probably $0 requite; as 
great :or profitable Places, Offices, 
Honours or Donatives: And the 
Reaſons that induced him to this ab- 
ſtinence and declining of ſuch great 
_ Obliga- 
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Obligations, ſeem to be theſe: 

I. He was a man that contented 
himſelf with his condition ; which , 
as it was plentiful enough, ſo he was 
very well fatisfied with what he 
enjoyed, and had neither an ambiti- 
ous mind to become greater, or a co- 
vetous mind to become richer than 
his Father and his Unkle left him. 

2. He was a modelſt man, and did 
not ſet fo high a rate upon himſelfor 
his Merits, as to expect a tribute of 
beneficence from others, as the deſert 
of his worth. h | 

3. He was a grateful man, he was 
forgetful of injuries done to him, but 
mindful of Benefits received by him, 
and thankful for them, and eſteemed 
bimſelf ſtill in debt, till he had made 
4 proportionable return for Kindneſles 
received. And therefore if the bene- 
fits were fo great, that they were 
beyond requital, he ,thought himſelf 
in the condition of ſuch men as owe 
more than they' are able to pay, 
which is a troubleſome and flaviſh 
condition : And ſuch his own _ 

ave 
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| have been, if he: had been  ſurchag- 


ged, with 1unmenſe Courteſies. 
- But 4- and principally, -the reaſon 
why he declined ſuch qbligations, was, 
becauſe he would retain his own liber- 
ty,, and continue Maſter of himſelf 
and his Actions , for moſt common- 
ly immenſe benefits receiyed from 
reat men, render the Receiver un- 
x 2 great, ſervitude to his Benefa- 
or, and 1s 2 great obligation for a 
man to;think, and ſpeak, and a& as 
their Patron deſires or expeqs ; and 
certainly in a,troubled State, inclina- 
ble co Factians, ſuch kind of Qbliga- 
tions: are pernicious to the, oþliged , 
renders them, as.it were,. the Clients 
and Vaſſals; of their Patron ,. and by 
a kind of ju. charm or enchant- 
ment, makes,.them ſervants to him 
and this obſtinacy of Ar#ic#s in. theſe 
commotions of. Rome ,: Was 2 great 
means of his Peace, - Liberty, Safety, 


And diſengagemeht from parties: And 
| therefore when. Pompey .( who! was, a 
great man., popular ang beneficent ) 


endeavoured to place. great Gifts and 
| M -*  Offfices 
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Offices upon him, he warily and pru- 
dently 'declined them; and by that 
means, when Pompey ſolicited him to 
appear of his party againſt Ceſar, and 
to go.with him to the wars, he was in 
a condition to refuſe 1t, and according- 
Iy excuſed himſelf from that engage- 
ment, and fate ftill at Rome, when at 
the ſame time thoſe perſons whom 
Pompey had obliged with great Of- 
fices and large Donatives, were fain 
to come to him, upon his Summons, 
and engage with him 1n that great 
conteſt between him and Ceſar, and 
fall with him; for although they 


* would have been gladly excuſed from | 
this undertaking, yet they durſt not 


decline it, being under this unhappy 
Dilemma, that if Pompey prevailed , 


' they ſhould have loft his favour, and 
"thoſe honours and offices that they 
_ enjoyed by his bounty; "if Ceſar pre- 
. vailed, yet being perſons ſo greatly 
' obliged by Pompey, they would have 


been ſuſpected and oppreſſed by Ceſar, 
or at leaſt negle&ted by him, as per- 
ſons that were really of the Pompey- i 
an 
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4» Fadtion , though they declined the 
preſent Engagement. But howſoever. 
their reputation would have ſuffered, 
and they would have been accounted a 
ſort of -ungrateful people, that after. 
all ſuch Obligations as they had recct- 
ved from Poxpey, ſhould ungratetvilly 
deſert their Benefactor , when danger, 
or difficulty appeared, | *s 
> "But on the other ſide, this prudent 
obſtinacy of Atrices,. fairly excuſed his 
declining of Pompey's Engagement, 
without: the leaſt 1mputatzon of 1n- 
gratitude ,.:and was yet of ſingular. 
advantage to him when Ceſar return+ 
ed Victor, who highly honoured him 
at his return to Rome , -and much ad- 
vanced the. reputation of his Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion, that ſo wiſely 
refuſed ſuch an Engagement in Pom- 
pey's Faction, tharin the ſucceſs might 
otherwilt have ruined him; and+:ſo 
wiſely refuſed all thoſe great obliga- 
tions that Pompey would have pus up- 
on him, | that had they been receiyed, 
would ina}l probability , have enga- 
ged him 1n his Faction. Thus our 
| M 3 Aus 
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Author tells us, Num enim Pompeio 
habebat ornamentum , ut cer. qui per 
eum aut hoyores aut drvitias. ceperant ; 
quorum parting invitiſſimi Caftra ſunt ſe- 
quuti, partim ſumma cum ejus offenſa de- 
mi remanſerunt, TU) i] 

And there was another reaſon of 


 hismodeſt refuſal of publick Honours 


and Offices from thoſe who had the 
power of conferring of them, nd 
that had a favourable reſpect for him , 
for he made uſe of their Favours for 
a-better and nobler end ,. namely, to 
re{cue- and relieve men that. were, : or 
.might be oppreſſed , or in extremity, 
in-the colliſion of Factions : . This uſe 
indeed he made of their Favours as 
he had opportunity. And had: he ta- 
ken reſpects from them for his own 
advancement or wealth, thoſe rewards 
and gratuities would have precluded 
his opportunity of interceſſion for 0- 
thers. He therefore prudently decl1- 
ned the collation of Bounties, Offices 
or Honours to himſelf from thoſe that 
had the opportunity and will ro con- 
fer them' upon him, and reſerved 

* their 
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their reſpe&s ior the good: or delive- 
rance of others, whom the uncon- 
ſancy and change of Aﬀairs. rendred 
obnoxious to thole that- were in pre- 
ſent power. 


Crave. VII. 


The Fourth. Expedient of Atticus 
refuſing Offices and Publick Em- 
ployments in the Commonwealth, by 
the Suffrages of the Senate or 
People. 


Come to the Fourth thing which 
L Atticus induſtrioully avoided, 
namely, Publick Offices, 
Some Offices in Rome. were in the 
power of particular perſons, as prin- 
cipally, their Zegati Provinciarum , 
Lieatenants of Provinces, which were 
in the gift of theſe publick Miniſters, 
whether Conſuls, Tribunes, or others, 
to whom the government of Pro- 
| =z;- vining 
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virices were allotted. Theſe Subſtt- 
tites had very honourable and profi- 
table employments , commanding 18 
affairs of Peace and. War in thoſe 


Provinces in the abſence of the chief, 


and alſo of great authority while they 
were preſent. | | 

Other Offices were Elective or 
Conſtitutive by the Senate or Peo- 
ple, as Conluls, Tribunes, Pretors, 
Ediles, Cenlors, ct. | 

In the former Chapter 1 have ſhewn 


his declining the reception of Offices 


from the hands of private perſons ; 


and now I ſhall ſhew his avoiding of 


ſuch publick Offices as were of pub- 
lick choice or donation. | 
' Offices in Rome were rarely offered, 


but ſought; they were beneficial and. 


honourable employments, and want- 
ed not Competitors ; but Arricus was 
ſo far from ſeeking Offices, that he 
would not take them when offered, 


but induſtriouſly declined it : "When 


| the Citizens would have elected him 


Pretor, he refuſed it; and he made 
his handfome advantage thereof, 
| that 
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that when his Brother-in-Law Ouin- 


z««, being afterwards eleted Pretor, 
and had a Province affigned him, and 
offered Atticus to be his Legate, he 
told him that he had ms, « refu- , 
ſed the Office that Qintws now had , 
and therefore it was not decent for 
him to take a ſubſtitution from 
him. | 3 EW 

This therefore was A7t:cac his prin- 
Ciple, he would do all the good Of- 
fices he could, either for particular 


| perſons, or for the Commonwealth, 


in the ſtation and capacity of a pri- 
vate perſon, thus hedid for the Re- 
publick of Athens, while he lived 
there; and thus he did in Rome: 
But neither in the one City nor the 
other, could he be drawn to under- 
take any  publick Office or Employ- 
ment. 

The Reaſons whereof ſhall be here- 
after ſhewn. 

Firſt, Touching publick Offices | 
and Employments 1n general, certain- 
ly the generality of men are ſtrange- 
ly miſtaken, It ſeems a wonder to 
M4 me, 


- 
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me, to fee the folly and vanity-6f 
mer, that ſo fondly hunt after great 
Offices and Employments : Hereto- 
fore in the State of Greece eſpecially, 
* men better underſtood themſelves and 
their intereſt, and peace, and happi- 
neſs, than voluntarily to engage them» 
ſelves ih Offices and great Employ- 
ments, inſomuch rhat there were then- 
compulſary Laws to enforce men to 
undefttake, not only jnferiour and pet- 
ty Offices that were of burden and 
charge, but greater Offices that had 
honour and profit annexed to them , 
which though they are more honou- 
able, and more profitable, yet they 
are More dangerous and hazardous, 
And the wath is, that it hath been 
the skill and art of the wiſer ſort of 
mankind to annex to ſuch great em- 
ployments thoſe Blandiſhments of ho- 
nour, eſteem and profit, to invite 
men to the undertaking of them , as 
Phyſicians guild their bitter Pills, that 
they may be the eaſter ſwallowed, 
The plain-truth is, Offices and places 
of great import and truſt, are _ 
Th ſary 
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fary for the good of others, and for 
the preſervation and order of King: 
doms, States and Commonwealths 
and therefore the wiſdom. of thoſe 
Kingdoms and States 1s to be cons 
mended , that annex to them thoſe 
Enſfigns of honour and honourable 
ſupplies fortheir ſupport, to.invite and 
incourage men to undertake them g 


. yea, andfurther, where thoſe invita» 


tions will not ſerve to draw men 
of worrh and ability to undertake 
them, thoſe States are to be cont 
mended that enat Laws to compel 
ſuch men to - undertake them. Bur 
ir is molt certain that any man that 
ambitzouſly hunts after them, na 
that man- that doth not induſtriou 
decline them, if poflibly he may, un- 
derſtands not himlielf, nor his own 
peace , happineſs or contentment 
which will appear, if theſe things be 
conſidered. 

1, A: man that undertakes a pub- 
lick Office or Employment, doth ne- 
ceſſarily draw upon himſelf much 
envy; and the reaſon 1s, becauſe the 

| gene- 
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ments that others enjoy an 
think alſo very well of the 
and Employments themſelves 
upon them as godly, fine gawdy bu- 
ſineſſes, and are fond of the honour 
and wealth that is annexed unto 
them, and they would fain be at 
them , and think thoſe that do en- 
joy them , ſtand in their way, and 
therefore they envy ,and malign them, 
and envy 15 a buſie active humour, 
and reſtleſs, until it unhorſe thoſe up- 
on whom it faſtens , or break it ſelf 
in the attempt. 

For it is ordinarily true, whoſoe- 
ver poſleſſeth that which many deſire, 
hath as many Enemies and Enviers as 
he hath Rivals and Competitors 
and as many Competitors as there 
are ambitious or covetous men in the 
world. And beſides this, all great 
Offices have commonly ſomewhat of 
power annexed to them, And al- 


'though Socicties of men can never 
| | ſubſiſt 


. » 
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ſubfiſt -in order without ſome power ' 
be over them, yet particular 'perſons 
commonly hate and- envy any power 
in any but themſelves. = 

2. A man that undertakes a publick 
employment, is under a poyerful 


temptation to loſe and give up all that 


quiet, and reſt, and tranquillity that 
a private Station yields, and” if not 
all, yet agreatparrt of his liberty, and 


diveſts himſelf of himſelf, and do. 


what he can, he muſt in a great 
meaſure give himſelf up to others, 
as the price of that- honour , pre-he- 
minence and power which -he en- 
joys; which is too. dear a purchaſe 
for any wile and conſiderate man 
that can well avoid it, 

\ 3+ There is no; man (o- wiſe, (6 
dexterous in buſineſs. of publick em- 
ployment, ſo attentive to it, nor ſo 
fortunate in it, but hath his defects , 
incogitancies and inadvertencies, or 
at leaſt misfortunes in it; and theſe 
deficiencies in a Ju ſtation, are 
leſs. perceived and obſerved, ' and the 


conſequences of them are narrow , 
tl and 
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—— 


and 'moſt commonly within: the con-. 


fines of a' mans felt or his Family : 
But in a man of-a-publick employ- 
ment, firſt, thele defeats are more ea- 
fily obſerved, and ſeen, as his perſon 
and ſtation is conſpicuous, fo his :de- 
feds are ealily ſeen by any By-ſtan- 
der. : $49p4t 

2. As they are ecafily ſeen, ſo they 
are diligently watched and obſerved 
he wants not ſuch Spectators as make 
it their buſineſs to be diligent ſearch- 
ers and-oblervers of them. | 

3: When thoſe defe@s at any time 
appear , though perchance they are 
but few and ſmall, yet they are the 
objects of molt ſevere cenſure and ani- 
madverſion. 

If a private' mans wildom:, good- 
neſs or-prudence, do 44 plawr imum over- 
balance his follies or inadvertencies, 
the man paſleth for a wiſe and good 
man ;- but a little folly in a man 1n a 
great employment , ſhall cloud and 
overſhadow in the publick eſteem all 


his wiſdom and goodneſs, though this 
be far the greater, 


4. But | 
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4: But that which is worſt of alf, 
the errors, miſtakes; miſcarriages or 
inadvertencies of a private man hurts 
none but himſelf or his narrow Relati- 
ons: Bur even ſmall' errors or mi- 
ſtakes, or follies in 's:-man of publick 
employment, and inthe exerciſe there- 
of, may be of a vaſt:and comprehen- 
ſive concern, and the ill conſequences 
thereof oftentimes - irreparable: An 
Errour: of a. Judge iin his Judgment , 
may miſlead or undo thouſands, an 
Errour in Counſel in a. Counſellor, 
may 'ruine a State. or Kingdom., an 
Errour:1n Condudtin a General, may 
deſtroy. an” Army: - And ſurely. 'eye- 
ry wite man will as much as hemay, 
keep' himſelf out of theſe hazardous 
conſequences , ſince every wiſe, man 
knows 'that his is not without his 
mixtures of folly and weakneſs; 
4. Again, let -a maw in: publick 
employment , manage them with all 
the integrity and wiſdom imaginable”, 
yet the Race is not alwayes to the ſwift, 
nor the 'battel to the ſtrong, there 


may be, there will be often times fuch 


diſap- 


"0 þ 
T2 |, © 


. ſucceſs when others are employed; will 
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Afappointments and croſ&events, that 
will ring ill fuceeſs to the beſt:and 
wiſeſt endeavours, : and then natwith- 
ſtanding all his wildom and fidelity, 

the ill ſucceſs ſhall be attributed to his 
want of integrity; courage; or wile 
dom. © 'Every t6ol:.will be ready to 
Ay,-:if the Counſel had been thus, 
the event had been otherwiſe; and 
the people ſhall either'perſwadethem- 
ſelves 2" or be periwaded- by: others, 
that the man was either .falleior foo- 
liſk:ih his employtnent , yea, and rhe 
Statewherein he lived, either:tohu- 
tmvur the people;,' or.to hold up.theit 
credit - and; an'expettation of\-better 


be-ready to: make a politick /Sicrifice 
of ſuch. a Miniſter -of State, whoſe 
fault was nor to be falſe, or a fool, but 

only to be unfortunare. 7 3 TONTK 
..5. Again, There is no politick Of. 
ficer-inthe world, but muſt neceſfari 
ly make a conſiderable party of man- 
kind: his Enemy: | If he be one judi- 
cial; he muſt pronounce to the difad- 
vantage of one party, and theo tha 
| pa 
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party that hates him, if he be an Ofi-. 
cer employed in the iſſuing of the pub- 
lick Revenue, he that ſtays longeſt 
for his Money , hates him, if he be: 
employed in diſpenſation of rewards; 
offices or _ as Military Com-- 
manders , he that is diſappointed in 
his expectation, or that finds leſs 
than he expeed, hates him: And 
it will not be material to the ſafety: 
of him, that is hated, whether 
there be cauſe or not, if the party pro- 
voked think he hath cauſe, his in- 
dignation 1s as high asif it were juſt , 
and moſt commonly' is provided with 
a calumny to infule into the -people to 
make them believe it ſo. | wo} if it 
be ſaid in all theſe and thelike caſes, - 
the party makes as many Friends as 
he doth Enemies, for if one bediſap- 

inted, another is rewarded , and 


If onebe pronounced againſt, another 


is pronounced for: This mends not 


| the matter, for ſuppoſed injuries are 
| longer remembred than real benefits ; 


and commonly he that receives a bene- 
fit, elteems it his due, he that goes 
without 
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without it, thifks it an injury } And 
hatred and revenge 'are more- active 
and vigilant to. do miſchief upon a 
- ſuppoſed: injury or negle&, than duty: 
or gratitude is to detend: one , from. 
whom eithey. Juſtice: or: Benefit hath 
been received. rle 2 112-0 
LUpan all theſe, and:many more evi 
dent Reaſaris, it is beyond queſtion, 
that no\confiderate man ' hath reaſon 
to be fond of © any : publick employ» 
ment, though attended with honour, 
power and profit ; but fatly to decline 
it if be. may:. And theretore it is no 
wonder: that Perpont 5 Attics, who 
was 2 wiſe, knowing man, was ſo far 
from ſeeking it, that he declined it 
when offered. TY 
2. But, fuppoſing that in a calm, 
(cdate time, this wife and good. man 
might haye been per{waded to take an 
honourable publick- employment , and 
that it had. not been only: conſifient 
with his Wiſdom, !but. his Dury:. | 
to have done; and that if he had-de- 
elined it, it had been' either an argu 
ment of puſillanimity or fooliſhnels, 
yeA 


= 


FTY 


benefit and protedtion of the: pub- 
lick Minifters and Officers of Rome, 
and to have denied the ſame common 
Offices to others, when by the uf- 
frages or nomination of thoſe who 
were intruſted therein, he 
pointed a publick Minifter ; 
tainly conſidering the time 
he lived, and the great Diſtempers 
that prevailed in that State, | his de- 
clining of publick employments, was 
not only excuſable and juſtifiable, but 
alſo very commendable; and| an ab- 
finence full of prudence and great diſ- 
cretion : Por he that takes a publick 


employment in a troubled State, is 


( without the intervention of| a mar- 
vellous providence ) firſt, and before 
any othets, expoſed to the ſhock of 
all publick commotions : If a Fadti- 
on prevail, if he either oppoſe it, 
or be ſuſpected by it, he is ſure to be 
one of the firſt that muſt be ruined by 
it, becauſe he will be thought an 
1mpediment to the Deſign ; and itis 


2 wonder i he —_ without an 


Exils 
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ya, and injuſtice to partake of the 
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Exile or  Confiſcation. - On the other 
ſide, if he be in the good opiniog of - 
that Fa&tiony, and ſo continued in his 
employment, he is under an engage- 
ment , not only in the hazard of 
their Fortune , ' but- alſo in the pur- 
ſuit and execution of. all thole deſpe- 
rate Enterprizes that ſuch a Faction 
thinks neceſſary or -;convenient for 
their eſtabliſhment ; which it he do 
not , then unleſs they otherwike fear 
him, or exceedingly reverence his 
perſon, 'as one that may credit their 
Party,. he: is ſure to be dealt more le- 
verely with, than if he had at firſt 
_— :them. Oa the other fide, 
if he: comply with-them , and ſerve 
- their turns, and proſecute their De- 
ſigns in: the: publick ſtation wherein 
he ſtands, ' he ſhall loſe his reputa- 
tion; and his innocence, and be en- 
tangled in a moſt baſe ſervitude, and 
be made inſtrumental. in thoſe acti- 
ons which perchance he inwardly ab- 
hors; and if he ſtart or boggle at ' 
them , he ſhall be dealt with as the 
worlt of Enemyes: ' And if ever 
| there 
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there come. a turn: of Afﬀairs,. he ſhall 
be ſure.to be one of the firlt that is 
cruſhed by theprevailing party: And 
this Cicero: found to be. true, to his 
coſt , for he; that while he was but 
an Advocate , ſtood unſhaken in all 
thoſe . troubleſome times wherein he 
lived (though he ſometimes uſed his 
Tongue with too. much liberty in his 
pouch Orations) yet when once. he 
ecame entangled in publick, Offices 
of Conſul and Senator, he quickly felt 
the power and vindictivenes of the 
party. of ; 4ntheny, upon: his return ; 
and loſt. his Life in the Fury an 
Rage 'of his incenſed Adverlary, 
which. he had eſcaped, had he follow- 
ed the wiſe example of his Friend 
Atticus, indeclining publick employ- 
ment, And therefore, Cate Mikel 
who the greatelt part of his Life had 
been concerned 1n publick Offices and 
Employments, in Rome, yet, when he 
found himſelf over-born by the :Ce/a- 
rean Party, learned, though roo late, 
Atticus his wiſdom, and letr this Le” 
gacy to his Son, that he ſhould ne- 
N 2 ver 


8b "The, 1p of 
ver engige Himſblf iti the poblick ad- 
miniftrations , offices or employment 
of the Commonvealrh. 
_ And rriify Articws by this wiſe ab- 
mn from | ublick Offites and Em- 
of ments, obtained 'much of 'thit 
Err wy and Happintls which he en- 


nl this meziis He. enjoyed - kim- 
6 4nd his tranquillity ij Mind and 
Life;, 'atd all [thoſe ayaittages and 
0 portunities of improvmh his Lear- 
fling ad Knowledge, which he could 
never haye had in a publick ſtation. | 
2. By "this means 'he Kept himfelf 
fre ; Enemies or 'Enwlation', 
B vy, and Detra&ion,'the'coimmon 
ttehdaits of publick and great Em- 
ploymenrs. 
' '2, By this means He kept both his 
Safety , his Innocence Fr  Repuitari 
on , all of which muſt neceſſarily. 'be 
greatly endangered , if:not utterly 
oft,  had'he' taken upd n himſelf 'any 
publick 'Office in Hoſe 'torbuſent 
times, 
4. By 


a 5£Xa +, 
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4. By this means he preſerved his 
Payer, Iatereft and encration ar 
mong all Parties, and was able” to 
do þtter Lenght with the prevai ing 


LIES 


party, for flie d | Pref fer- 
vaio a _ us . uv OO f 
eg mn 


th 42 abs Fon in gd Ci 
appears the 


_ 


* 
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The Fifth Expedient thet Atticus 
uſed ta reſerve himſelf , was , 
the avoiging of all thoſe Occaſs. 
ons that mh procure wo. on 
fine or 4 Pn. 


'He Fifth Remedy that he uſed 
againſt the danger of Tuinulcu- 
ous Times, was, 't0 avoid: with all 
care all fuch things as might pry- 
cure an Exile, Envy or Etnulation 
againſt kim, N 3 This 


or TS 
rs already it; part ; by 
a Hh lrg of Office! "bo 'Honot 1 


z 


of .Þ Po) 6 d. Profit; . but "I ifhal 

+4, nt Co, ideration, 
Be ey F thall HFA. it-with far- 
PETE. 

When he,wa p oh, He'was 
ſolicited to.; vccepr ;n0urable et: 
ployments ; but alt an aS 4 Flog 
man, he did them all the friendly 
Offices he-could, yet-he-refuſed their 
publick Honours; they then deſired 
that he woulll be enrolled as a free 
Citizen of , Athens, but rhis he alſo 


yefuſte, as" Rnowingije\ : wonld be in- 


texpreted)ta:be 2 delerting, of! _ na- 
tive-Qity, of, Rewre,, and Iu ro- 
cure Enerdies, « or at leaſt Envy: ny 
Uſo follcited” him, wie his Sthrus 
might be ſet -up at Athewd-j\arrtong 
their Worthies and Benefacors but 
this alſo he .would by no-means pay 
of, for theſame. reaſon; Rowe, & 
JÞ 


ter his recels from that Cit 


Uizecsy, thee = + 
TY 


flid in, his Abenne et, *N bh 
we, 
HF * Ard 
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- And this refufiog of this-Picce of Pa- 
geantry, namely,''the -publick ſettin 
up of his Statue 'or Picture, ,thoug 
it ſeems a ſmall' matter ;' was ſurely 
an- a&t of' great' prudence; for he 
that allows -the ſetring up of. his Sta- 
tue or Picture, /firft, draws uponchim- 
ſelf much envy: other perſons that 
have not the fame honour done them, 
malign him; that hath it 2 as' having 
that piece of publick favour done 


þ. him, which another thinks he as well 


atleaſt deſeeves.*. ii: / 4 75 ny Ge 

' 1 2, It gives'unſeen detraQtions: or 
cenſure, : expoling to every mans eye 
that Objet that adminiſters occaſion 
of-cefiſure; ' This i that mans. Statue, 
that did ſuch an injury,: that ' committed 
ſuch an Errour or Overſight :'{0 it be- 
comes a Monument of ſo: much more 
diſadvantage to the 'Prototype; by 
how much men are more/apt to: take 


notice of, and remember” the. evils, 


thah. the good of any perſon. 3..If 
that” State or City take up any diſtaſte 


againſt the: Perſon , the poor Statue 
commonly receives the publick con- 


N44 tumely, 


NTT 
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qutidely,: ahd the man is proſecuted /u* 


effgce); he hath committed a Depeſitom 
unto bhar- State or City, that mult 
engage hm to:their perpetual ſervice 
and pleaſing of them, or in Yefaulr 
thereof, ito Þ of their con- 
gumely or publick indignity i* «figee. 


When he catne back to Sowe, be- 


fides his 'refnſal of publick and ho- 


the ſtave of upriyete Gentleman, and 
notwithftanding the acceſs of a fair 
Eſtate from his Unkle Ceci/i, heine- 
wer exeeeded his former . charge or 
method "of Houſe-keepings indeed he 
thereupon enlavged his private hbere- 
lity und beneficence to perſons that 
ftood in need thereof, but hedid not 
at all thereupon advancethe Port or 
Equipage ' of his Houſekeeping or 
qnanner of living z his Houſe wat 
phin, chough nobles and fhe never 
would: by yew Building, make ic 
iſtately or ſplendid, but contented him- 
Fif 'with-1t ag [he found it; and;  dl- 
"though he were rich, . yet: to avoir 
theglory'of being faid 00 

Ti | urcha- 
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Purchaſer, be mm onal rg 


REW- Purchaſ* &, bu 


ons which were. lefe pea by his Fa- 
ther and Uakle, well kaowing thax 
great Purchaſes: would ould. makes 9708 


ote and 
| —_ pee ms WI 


jncumbrancc, rather then a,benehitar 
advantage in yan y hom. 
His Mon world bg A Gerad 
commodity 
hn i ee ve) his F 
ermergencies.0 4 read, 
whes his. Lands aſt be _neceſlarily 
fixed, and in troubled tjmes might 
yield him listle revenue, were 
of neceflity ;to :ybide the Starms :of 
Shot ce wheremthey lay, tn ſhore; 


apt luck 'a mediocrity in; his 
—*- his Furniture, this. Houdhald- 


expences, his. Eaterraiaments, ang 
the manner of his Living, that aei- 
ther expoſed him 40 ſcoxg. on, the. one 
hand, aor cenſure, or envy ar 'im- 
Pputation of affeRing either too much - 
(Grandeur and . Popularity. on the 
meloſs. nor - conſumed or waſted his 

Eſtate, 


v; $6. - 


TT 


Eftate; hut leſt _ in 2.cotit 
nual capacity of ſupplying the Ext- 
gence 'of his Friends, which he juſtly 


eſteemed the beſt Employment of his 
Wealth; 4tid' yet he {6' ordered his | 


Afairs' and Expences {with thatde- 


cency - ; Pri ence;! thar kept him 


above the 'imputativii of-baſeneſs/or 
unworthy - parſimony; *And by this 
means'ihe ayoided 'envy 'on the one 
hand, and' contempt 'on the other; 


keeping himſelf in a 'middle and con- | 
Rant condu& between all extreams. 


It is true, in the latter end of his 


Life, he was, 'by the importunity of 


Antonits and -Oftavins, drawn to match 
his Niece into the Family and Rela- 
tion of 'OFavims, which ſeemed to be 
2 ſtep beyond his/degree ,-and that 
mediocrity 'that he uſed and affected 
in the former courſe 'of - his Life: 
But it was not' a thing ſought: by 
-him, but from him, the great Triam- 
viri of Rome, being ambitious of his 
'Afﬀinity, whom they very well knew 
to be a man of as great intereſt and 


<[lteem, and power in the'City of. 


Rome, 
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| ate Y, the, - 
ons ni worth'6f hi eats ; 
An 


& & of Km ren Be ob. ons: Cos 


ma i as fin 
Tees Ln A 


e and ply 


there The obey clioighr? thas 
Whatever, wy [of Fortuderhely 
; flying ” mipAPthedtayi 


"they 7 by this '{Hiniry} \Wit 


rol, 'firm'"intereft 11 Rijwc; 
than if they' hid thatched cheir? Riſa 
tion into the Family of a Comman- 
der of an Army of forty thouſand 
men. roy OS, he _ rich, 
and. might. probably leave a fair For: 
tune, Sd. he he accord 10g 

And laſtly, the times now M emed 


- pretty well ſetled, the Triunmvirate 


of Antinins, Oftavins and Lepidus had 
maſtered all oppoſition, and although 
there afterwards broke out Wars 
between Ofaviws and Anthony, . yet 
that was-not long before-Atticu his 
Death, and as he was not likely to 
live ro ſee thoſe eruptions; ſo if he 


| ſhould, he could not probably ( ſur- 


vive. 
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The Sixth Expedient , the wydiding 


+ of all occaſions of Evmity from 


THe Sixth thing. that 'chis wik 
4 rien induſtrioufly avoided in oe- 


. Jerito his Safety:, was, allmannecr:of 
 Ltivy 


from any; wnd/atlbocafions and 
bpportatiities "thereof, thar humane 
Prudence could poſſibly fortſde. 

' This hath been th ipaer! ſhewn-be- | 
fore 1a 'the precedent Chaprers, in 
his declining ' of 'Factions, 'Ollices, 
and Prxditetions of Envy burati ſhall 


5 here 'proſecuted with farther In- 
a 


hees, "that more diretly and fpeci- 
fically 'were' ordered againſt this in- 
conveticnce; 'gnd the 'former (Tn- | 
ſtances more eſpecially relate to:che 
2 2-22: + ..!aroiding + 


avoiding of publick Differences, and 
the Enmities ariſing by it ; but theſe 
relate to ſuch Enmuties #s concerii a 
man in a private ſtation. 
There bg;thele ,cnluipg occaſions, 
that commonly create RY and 
ary 20t BY CEN 
ng oft JS an Jecbſer, or "160k 
mer- 49a oy mah-For matters of 
Crime or of Smegrrmny makes the 
arty accuſed , and all his Relations 
s Enkmies;; nay.,! thou h hed 
Hai abanAdvocate51i;h: da eye 
"lieveyi:thdts the - ſharpnels of 7; 
.Fongue:mb his: :Deglarations., woogh 
-#t: peotured; him ſome - Friends ,,, If 
created him |, many; more Enemies; 
_ Fw? lit "Cloſe. upon; cet 7 gem 
eV: ! (Opportunity; though. t 
colin Hye hk his rob 
Action: But Attiees Was.©Ver carpHu 
to avoid this; :::-- 5:-; 
He: never- would. be « an- WIE A 4 
-any either: as Party:or Advocate, 
nor '(ubſetibe- | {any publick. Accuſa 
£i0n:: <4 * 2's | 
2. A ſzcond thing that creates Ene- 
mies; 


(WO 21101 he. Loje the cot 
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mics, :is' Litigiouſneſs ,. Contention, 
and- going 'to: Law for every. Trifle; 
This. excgllent::man did - with - that. 
prudence order his Afﬀairs , that the: 
Author of ; his. Life tells: 11s he/never 
had: ay - LawsSuit.. ; His, Wiſdom 
was; ſuch thar'it prevented himfrom 
great or' waſting injuries: ': And his. 
Goodneſs - was. ſuch, | that he rather 
forgave Injurfes 'of a 'lefs magnitude; 
than proſecuted the: wrorig-doers: - It 


was one of. the great commendations 


of. his: Life, that-: ie quickly: forgot 
the' Injuries:;yhat he received ,- and: 
the kindneſsthat he had. done... - | 
+1\3..A- Third thing that creates ma-! 
oy :enemies, is. when a'mag is: Far- 
mer or Colle&or- of thoſe troubleſome 
Duties; where-many are iconcerned; 
a:Publican'or' Farmer off Cuſtoms. or 
Tolls: For ſuch. men are; gormmodtily 
hated by rhe; generality, of: she: peo-. 
ple: Now Atticus, altho om 

Conjecures:there: are, that; he was 


| ſometime | Farmer 'of the ,Ye&igalie "IF 


yet the Writer of his Life aſſures us 
the contrary 4 or certainly if: he weep 
nr as. 6.5 0 


VIM 


CORRLTIS 
ſa 2 any time, he quickly: left rhae- 
Employment, 4s a piobable root of: ' 
pts ons 'and ''Enmity' and. Ani- 
] + A Fourthehiog tha: creates. E- 
mics, : is/ when a man'/deals much in 
rhe Goods of Lands that are Confiſ- 
cate by: the power of - any Faction: 
Sadh Confiſcatiens were frequent in 
Rowes, | (gcunſe the viciffitudes of the 
ptevaloace of 'Faftions were frequent 5 
and hirker' perſons often came ; and 
mex i with \good Bargains; But Arre- 
ow wholly declined thoſe publick 
Markets 4 not only bevauſe it would | 
 be*a murk of a covetous mind, but 
becduſs he'tknew that the former 
Owners 'would bear a fecrer indig- 
marion- and [enmity againſt the Pur- 
chafero und Poſſeſſors of their Goods; 
and fuch Purchaſes carried withthem | 
a clear 'evidence that the Purchaſers |. - 
ved the party and violences of | | 
men that thus -coofiſcated and 
expoſed ſuch Goods to Sales and it 
was -againft the Principles: of Artiew;] - 
ro give- fo auch cotmtenance'or = fl 
it 
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ditto 

thoſe Faltions,” | 
5, A Fifth xs that oftewcreates 

rien tHouble,” eſpectally-4n 3-vidubled - 


State, 'is the too 'muoly ity of 

h.- An" over-free ; intondiderate 
commendation of ſome pertbaviofone 
party , or too liberal Invetives' of 

ures of * the Perfonis engaged: in 
inother, create” oftentimes nernies, 
and give a' mana Blow' whenche hath 
by it, or thinks-not of i 5 ſome 


Enemy 6f a perſon commended, of 


Friend of the ' perfon' cenfured;, of: 
tentimes ' reporting, to "the. Hfadvans 


tage of the firſt Speaker # Ja this, 
kieg 


Amie was very wary'; ha 

was not liberal of his Tal "either 
ns 

rty, of t & perlotis' con ih#t 
Had if any ficte' he ebttitticaded: -any 


b gr it 'was tpori: the! ac6atine of 


due petlonal' worth'-#nd *Virtue , 


en Sond cotitettiplatiof: '6r-tie ecy of 


parti , 6r the: con ct therebE, 
{'Ptide and Hauphtineh of: deport 
went doth infallibly create nigroene: 
O * mies 
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mies than any one Diſtemper beſides, 
and indeed is commonly. the root of 
all Gonegihtions and Animobities both 
in'publick and in private perſons. ;. A. 
proud mann; effect: refiſteth all men; 
and- therefore doth either oeceflicae: 
or at-leaſt-engage all men-.to oppoſe 
him, and, become his enemy : | But, 
herein:was &Lticws, his great VWat- 
dom, that in his ,whole courſe of 
Life, he:always keptan-humble mind, 
and an humble deportment : When 
he lived :at &thens, our Author tells 
ts, Sic; ſergerebat nt, communis infimss 
par Pripcipihus . videretur ; ex quo fa- 
ttum off ut buic amnes honores quos. poſ- 
ſevt publichhaberent : The like was his 
deportmeat. at Rowe, ' And certainly 
this Humility of mind;, and deport- | 
ment ;..and. freene(s: from, all manner 
of: pride, -brayght him very great ad- 
vantage s: fan: it kept him 1n a true 


£1 


. eſtimate i.and;: judgment; of things. 


Pride and. Yain-glory blinds the judg- 
ment ;; Humility,and Lowlineſs, ren. 
ders. eyery, thing 10 its true and juſt 
eſtimate and. yalue, . |; 


PowueoeNnius Atticus, '195 © 
x2: It: kept; him -1n great _tranquil- 
lity.of Mind, as well, as of Eifs4-ir is 
not.:poſſible. for: any - man to ſuffer [ſo 
mach. torture :and.vexation from: all 


_ the affronts-and injuries without, as 


from a. proud heart .that-galleth ard 
vexeth it ſelf;;. when it:canndt have 
its\ will; but, an.'humble, mario all 
ſtates: and conditions ſtands ſquare up- 
on:his own-Baſis;: withoux.ahy great 
giſorder or] perturbation. | '.. 
+3. :By_ this means he. greatly: fecu- 
red his own lafety.: in. publick dan- 
gers. for by reaſon-'of his humble. de- 
portment, he:got:.but few enemies g 
and. if there :were .any ; ſuch; this 
humble carriage either melted them 
info-Friends, or gave thatrelaxation 
and abatement: to. their. feryos and 
argury, that they neverattempted 
to hurt: him, though poſſibly the pre- 
valence: of. a, Faction whereia they * 
were: parttes.,; gave them opportu- 
were full: of humility and con eſcen-- 
tion; yet: itoway nat, withoun a: be- 
ro idunoua O z coming 
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Said and Grandeur,where- 
ith Grniean affable:and cheer- 
ful; yet he rendred not himſelf cheap 
and. Contetnprible,, Yo that as 'the.Au- 
thor tells us, -it 'was a hard thing to 
tell, whether the 'very fame men did 

more Jove-or: fear him. © 

; J- _— this part of Atticas 
2gement was a fingular means 
of "Toy is fa ety, and an excellent indica 

tion of his prudence',” eſpecially in 
troubleſdme and difficult times, name- 
ly, a wiſe 'and circumipect avoiding 
of making 'Enemies: It 4s the com- 
mon folly. of men' great in place, 
power or wealth, ro think themlelves 
sbove the reach of enemics', of the 
meaner fort efpecially;; and therefore 
they cave not how many” they difob- 
lige 'by- their inſolence, ſcorms,-inju- 
ries or - negles: This is a. ptece of 
great weakneſs 'and folly , for-ig'is: a 
certata;trubh ; that there is no, man , 
— never 10 mo » but once-in 

veh years will have-an oppormit 
to SO the: ! ana eareſt man Oey: / 
or "Ot rm, 7 Wark the ' Mouſe 
$ troubled 
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troubled; tho ſleeping 'Lian,:and:di- 
ftunbed him; -and happend itofallunx 
der ; his Paw.,::he: | red: the: Lion to 
(parc him, he:was:but a Moule;:and yet 
Aw pe hr ma td: dohinicakind- 
nels; but howſecver was:not worth his 
indignatior;the Mouſe afterwards ſers 
yed..to' cat-aſtytder. that: Net chatien- 
tengled the Lwn;: and: ſodeliverhim, 
that for all his Greatneſs; boould; nor 
deliver bimfelf; Kindneſs, and Aﬀabi- 
lity, and 'iGeatkkneſs: are buccoheaps 
and eaſte things; /and-asep(thy exency- 
led as RoughtRſband Acerbiny p:and 
when a man can make: a: friend upon 
as ealie terms as he can make an ene- / 
my, he is imprudeat if he do the lat- 
ter; for a mean Friend may be able 
ſometimes to do a great kindnels to a 
great man,and a little enemy may have 
an opportunity todo agreat Miſchief. 

. In tumultuoys times an ordinary 
common Souldier is Maſter of ano- 
ther mans Life and Eſtate, either in 
the ugbxidled rage of a Storm, or by 
a falſe accuſation: He therefore that 
means to ſit ſafe in ſtormy times,muſt 
Fe | 0 3 
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do” him: :a:>miſfehie Fn therefore 
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making:of 'Enemijes }:even:in! hisprE 
vateſtation;: as well as:in, his publick, 
and muſt. :never. think" -any. /perſonifo 
deſpicable,:but thar; heimay ſome-way 
or. other, or-at. ſometime or chher, 


muſt never tinnete provokeany, 
or 'make him'an. > Enemy, if he can 
fairly avoid.it.-':1 1 

And theſc-are: : the: princi al thinks 
obſetyable: in” the: Life -of | 4rticus 
which: he| principally avoided in br- 
der to his' Safety ano Trimquillicy | in 
troubleſome times. - 
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te nine of the AY tis 

_ Articus-1did; i orders hug Safe- 

"fy and Security | aguinſt' the: Dan- 

; ., gers and Troubles of the” "Tomes ; 

. and firſt, touching hs. 'Gharity £ 

© Bounty nd. Liberality. OE 
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Heve" Hope with thoſe ehings 

' which this'wiſe' man-avoided'in 

Itder 0 his'Safety i in trogblousrimes. 

. T come 'now*ro-the I did ; 

*which as they' were worthy-and ho- 

. ndurable-in' thethſelves;' {b+ they were 

the*great Meags'of his Safery and pre- 
ſervation.” * 3 

In the precedent Chapter,” I ſhewed 

tis" Prodence'afd Induſtry: "to -avoid 

-making 'hinvelf 'Enemies; * this was 

 -thar he conſciouſly avoitled: »'Burhe 

-did-not- only*avoid the procuring of 

| Bherhies, 'but"was prudent? and-wiſe 

O & in 


greatly to -his-Safory and 
Preſervation. 


And the =p "wherby he oy 
e ſo: many his Frie was. his 
Lira} Ben 4 choc ad Bourtty,, 
eiuly 5k in in difkreſs;5t:54 
K: ie ary | theſe rhathe, had, 
as: partly the oonſequence . of | his 
man Ffcn & that he e P1 ured, and 
the Be &nce that Ye u \ Was one 
= mearis' of procuring Priends ; ; 
+ b- herein conlified the > Cnortiegcs of 


| a: oh areas POR: him 6+ 
—_ to choſe: that*'did. him, king- 
neis.:; bountiful to-thoſe he loved, com- 
 pailiquate-ro thoſe: in-miſexy, ;and be- 
Rehctnt to: Mankind jo. general. In- 


deed 
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; eonſequen f 
for: the ag -Was: we mri 


bf" Ertends; and his ſecurity. 4s; tines 

of danger; But rhat was not the great 
Wheel*that - move] {him-t0: is, bug 
the admirable; canitution/and; habir 
of. his Mind, which: wouldhaue ten- 
dred him ſich, though there hed nej- 
ther! been Frignds: hor: ſafety. acquired 


in theegreſſts of his own, bounty and 
goodaels,: though! it had neyer, refle@- 


£d-to his own: Honour, ys or Ad- 
vant 


A his 6 is the- more jth Ge 
that. e Inftantzes; of his: :Liberality 
and Benefigence were moſt:fiequent 
and eminent towards ſuch as werein 
greateſt diſtrels/; 2nd; below-the ex 
peRation of) eyer., @| yerribu- 
tian >: whereby as; our Authaor--tells 
5, 1t:was: evident that neither Hopes 
-ar-Fears ,:00r.; Sel-ends;vr-Advan- 
tage, were the motives igf + his Lt- 
.berality,, 'but the; Virtue; Gogduels, 
And Boneficeace of his' Navre, and 


'Soul.. - 
nfo But 


i" The ri _y i 
* Ihe if his Beneficence had © 
bows! fingly - ay © "6he" 'fingle Patty 


or Faaion/," oven to*that' Faction | 


that>wete uhder 'it 'might have 
- been-interprered a> footer. ' compliance 
with with chum, and adherence to them; 


red'/him' fuſpeRed to thoſe 


moe ores the 'upper-hand;;' he'fo 
wifely” ordered: his* Charity and'Be 
neficence''to the oppreſſed; that at the 


ſame'time he alſo liberally preſented 


the Viaors; and:thoſe'things he did 
not poorly"and: ſneafringly, but'bold- 
ly and openly, that the oppreſſed 
might'ſee he countenanced''not their 
Cauſe; bitregardedtheir wants and 
the Vietors might ſee-the durſt>ido 
_ good tothe neceffitous; ithouph their 
Enenlles/;' and all the -World' might 
ſee that his: Charity and Goodneſs was 
directed to/the Humane®Nature, not 
to encourageor flatter FaQions 7 Some 
Inſtances'ihereof are' gioun: in the Hi: 
fiorydf- his Life, ! © 

Whei Marixs 'was! declared anB- 
nemy'1$0/the State ,” he alfiſted him 
with Neceſlaries in his flight ,'and 
when 
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| when Sls 145 ideclared Enemy: by 
Marin, viſited: " Atriens. at- Athens; he. 


entertained him with honour: and' re- 
&e 1) 447. S611 2397 a wfdT - 


the;power' pti:C#ſar, he ſupplied him 
andhis-Afſiftants with Mone rp their 
ſupport; and yet: at the :{atne time 
ſupplied: Oeſtr' and- his Followers with 
Money fortheir wants; 3 7 (+ 

vIWVhen:  Aratws 'ahd. his Affſtants 
were: oppreſſe:by the power*of 4#- 


#49, ': he ſuppliedithem |with-Neceſ 


faries:- And wwhen, afterwards/it- was 
banrbony s[/Fate to be declated & pub- 
lick: Enemyz:and this condition: ſeerh- 
&:deſperares\ntfomuch rthat2the very 
Friend s of 24xthoxy turned bitter Ene- 
mies of (4rthohys' Family;' hethertun? 
dertook the Patxonage and PeoteRion 
of the - Family:=bf- @arthoxy; relieve 


and [ſupported Fulviq, "the Wife'of 


Anthony , and: inul@nmivccibne' df his 

Family; and-ftaod between them and 

the: viotkeage-uiuld agdinſt thee: and 

n | pPptcs tiemaquitly Necellarive-” y . 
' An 
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And in: this Liberality and Bene-| 


ficence of Atticus, theſe: things.are 
very obſervable. 7 111. {1 oohg or 
 .. I, That it was full of fincerityand 


Integrity ;/ || his' greateſt, -Bounty".and 
Eropnoons .commonly.employed:ypai 
thofe that were not inany' likelihood 
of making ;bim. any return; fuck 
were his diſtribution; af:Corn:amang 
the poor at Athens, his relief 'of 444; 
Ties., Pompey, Brutes , andthe Falnily 
of Anthony , when they. 'were at- the 
loweſt,! and: their. Caſps! ſeemingly 
deſperate. Nec a. 3 ( reliquit@)1 if 

2. That it wastull of -equality.and 
impartial;. If Brot@s 'were 1n diſtreſs 
. he relieved him , 1f aw hor, choug 
of a contrary;-Faction, were in diſtreſs] 
he relieved him: His:Liberality was 
not intwity peri, or governed |by:re: 
gard tq any. particular FaGQion ;; bit 
iut with bungant generis, 4:common be- 
aignity to-humane Nature, that what: 
ſoever the-party was, yet.if he wer 
in diſtreſs, be had the:experience. of 
his Bounxy.. . And. 'upon che oblervs- 
tion, hereof, neither party took amil 
| 7. 
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what he did for the: iy 5; becauſe 
they found he did the like' for them, 
when their tur.was td beldwermoſt. 
And indeed the viciffitudes of theſuc- 
cefles of the FaQtions of Mariwe and 
Sls had made all parties wiſe , fo 
that they became pretty well conten- 
ted to find ſuch a common Promp- 
tuary. and; Treafury of Beneficence , 
which though their ſuppreſſed Adver- 
fary now taſted, might be. of equal 
advantage to. them at the next turn 
of - Fortune. - "iu 
+3. That it was full of ſingular pru- 
dence: Pompey and his party were 


x diſtreſs, he relieved them's 


Ceſar wanted not his Relief, yet 
Atticus preferits him liberally , this 
was not to bribe cach party , but it 
was to' give alliſtance to-their neceſ- 
fities: Ceſ@r' no leſs honoured hin 
than Pompez.. And by theſe prudent 
Contemporatzions he made: his Libe-- 
rality ſafe,” and gave alfurahoe to all 
parties , that the Bounty: to;'cither 
party, was not 2 comphante with 
parties, but an' excellent beneficenct 
toMankind tn general, And 
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-. And' therefore” wheti either' party 
ſolicited-i hitn to' any thing: that ſa- 
vouted>of: the i: countenarice of a -Ea- 
Qiort,': he :obtiftanly Ytrlined'it';'a8 
when” Sytl4 perſwaded: hirty'to go with 


him to'Jtady; and the-party 0 ' Bratt | 
| folicired ihim fo contribute to'a pris 


vate Treafury* for 'Brutws ; and Pom: 
pey endeavoured toi'draw him to: his 


ill mem were: fully {iriffied: that the 


Bounty »of Attica was not- itn cons | 


templation of Factions, orfor private 
defigns :6r'ends, but theemanation of 
a noble'andbenign Soul; full of :rivers 
of Goodneſs,” Clemency: \and Benefi- 
Cence, 197 W355 As 
- And-row we will a little conſider 
the ſingular. effects that this Benefi- 
cence; i:Liberality and: Charity had 
in all 'the' Succeſſes of his. Life. -- +! 
-.f;, 'By this: means:he removed: out 
of the 'Minds "of all-men all that en: 
vy whick' commonly”: waits upon 


Wealthy/men, for he' was 1o truerg. 
Steward, and generous: Diſpenſer. of |. 


# 
t 


the Wealth he had; that no manens | 


vied | 


WTEIRS 


had; taſted of, .bisBounty+ 
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vied his Righes, but wiſhed it more : 
For they well knew that when their 
misfortunes or -neceflities made: them 
Gand in -need of relief; he was :ready 
$9. diſpoſe: of it. for their. ſupply; +; 


+24; There is, nothing 1a. rhe, world 


renders man moxe/populariand belo- 
ved of-all ;* and-ſo.it made him. - 
.And although. Popularity is.a.dan- 
gerous thing inaState, when'it meets 
1n2n, ambitious ; Spirit, yet it:1s ſafe 


and deſirable. when found in a good, 


and peaceable, and wile man. ::: + 
+3, This Liberality or Bounty, was 
ſo diffuſive, that iti exceedingly.mul- 
tiplied his Frieggs:.. Everyiman that 
e HS 
Friend and Advofate'; inſomuch that 
there'was no! one;, party or..Þaction in 
Rome, but;had.a conſiderable perſon of 
i obliged uato Aicws,, by his Bene- 
fits, whereby [15 came. to paſs thatin 
all.the Revolutions and, Viciſſitudes 
of ſucceſles, of conteſting:;,FaRtions, 
he never wanted ſome. confiderable 


perlons in power, that were ſtudious 
of ſerving him and his Friends, ;and 


were 
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oj hatdy ntly- this Bounty nk | 


- of Attics was one of the 
= _—_ ents of Safet ir all thoſe 


Cdn Revolutions that edin_ 


Rowe duting! his Life: This'was one 
thing that rendred 4#:irms {o (afe, and 
ſo acceptable tg Ceſar, * after his re- 
turn Viator over Porpey:*' The kind- 
neſs and liberality; which he ſhewed 
to the- Family and- Relations:of An- 
thony in his diſtreſs; ' was that which 
retired him ſ6/a00eptuble to _4»rhwy, 
at his''teturn” Vitor ovet Bru#ws ; 
that ' whils chouſands were baniſhed 
or deſtroyed , and Cyevro himſelf ſlein 


ous was P teed: and h hly Favou- 
| much that he's ined pro- 
totidn' hor! only for himſelf; bay: di 
vers of | his © Friends that were in the 
of Bevin of 'Death, ne ogrſ 
Or — 29's rs at i 
the: 3 og 


/- Tt'S true —_ this ' Expedieot of 
Sufery is "hot exerciſcable by men , 
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mean Fortunes , neither. is it tieedful 
for them,” men of low © condition 
have much of their ſecurity 1 times 
of. common diſtraQion;-trom that . 
which ordinarily miſtaken” men 'ac- 
count: a piece 'of miſery or infelicity, 
namely, their poverty ; ſach. be be- 
low the ſtorms and tempeſts ina State; 
they blow over them, and rarely hurt 
them, unleſs they are over-bulie or 
wiltully entangle themſelves 1n them : 
But Wealth and Greatneſs ſtand in. 
the eye of Troubles and Storms of 
this nature; becauſe it commonly 1in- 
vites every neceſſitous or ambitious 
man to make ſuch the prize of Ra-.” 
pine; and therefore the wiſdom of 
this man that was wealthy and emi- 
nent, is more "conſpicuous , in that 
he enjoyed his Peace together with 
his Wealth, and ſo prudently ma- 
naged the latter, that heſecured the 
former, and yet without any enor- 
mous detriment or waſting of his 
Wealth , while he wiſely placed 


, ſuch part thereof that he could rea- 


P fonably 
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ſonably ſpare, and hereby ſecured 
both. himſelf and a fair competency 
of the reſt. 2 

And theſe were the Effects of 
this excellent mans Bounty and Li- 
berality, which alwayes returned 
with great advantage to his Honour 
and Safety. 
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The Second thing - which Atticus 
did in order whereby he ſecured 


himſelf. | 


He Second Obfervable in the 
practice of Atticus, was his con- 
Nancy to his Friends under all con- 
ditions,, whereby he never ceaſed to 
do them*=all Offices of Kindneſs and 
Beneficence, were their Fortunes ne- 
ver ſo low, and deſperate. 

,. Marins, thougha turbulent perſon, 
vet was.perſanally the Friend of At- 
tics, and his. Son bred up at School 
with him ;..when the Father fled from 
Rome, he ſupplied him with neceſſa- 
ries in his flight, y 
Pompey was a Friend of CAttions 
and in his diſtreſs Mics ſupplied 

him liberally in his neceſſities. 
_ Brutus was a familiar Acquaintance 
P 2 of 
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of Atticus, and when he was forced 
to deſert Rome, he ſupplied him 1n his 
ſtreights and neceſſities with Money, 
and after the Battel at Ph:/zpp:, where 
Brutus was {lain, maintained Servilia 
his Mother, and uſed his Intereſt with 
Anthoxy , and procured the liberty of 
many of his Friends that were taken 
after that Battel, as Gels, Canine, 
Falins Canidins, and others, the like 
he did after the Battel of Philipp: , 
for Fulins Morilla the Pretor, Aulns 
Torquatus, and the Son of Quintins 
his Brother-in-Law, and others of his 


Friends that were engaged in the quar- 


rel and misfortune of Pozpey: Thus 
he always improved his intereſt that 
he bad in Julius Ceſar, Anthony, and 
other the Heads of great Factions in 
Rome, when the Victory fell on their 
{ide, not to make himſelfrich or great, 
but to deliver his friends from the 
common calamities that befel them 
in the fall of that Party wherein they 
were unhappily engaged: Oaly the 
Ruine of Crcero was ſo ſudden, that it 
prevented the interceſſion of Attics 
in his behalf, Neither 


he 
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Netther can I omit that admirable 
piece of fidelity to his Friends, and 
yet that admirable Prudence, that 
though it fell out oftentimes that ma- 
ny of his Friends wete engaged in 


oppolite Factions, and extream. ani- - 
 moſities and irreconcileable - ditfe- 


rences, yet fo he ordered the Mat- 
ter, that he kept an intimate Friend- 
ſhip with them all, correiponded 
with them all, and had the entire 
Love and Service of them all with- 
out any breach of Friendſhip , or 1n- 
curring the diſpleaſure or jealoulie of 
any of them or of their | Relations:: 
HMarins was his Friend ,, and lo was, 
Sylla, and yet engaged in- irreconci- 
leable enmity between themſelves. 
Pompey was his Friend, and ſo was J«- 
lins Ceſar , yet engaged in deſperate 
Wars each againſt the other. Bru- 
tus was his Friend, and ſo was Antho- 
ay, yet mortal Enemies one againſt 
another. | 

Again , Anthony was his Friend , 
and fo was Ofavius Ceſar, and yet 
both umplacable enemies each to other. 
P 3 .._ Cure 
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Cicero and Hortenſins the two greateſt 
Maſters of Eloquence of Rome, had 
great emulations between them, and 
yet notwithſtanding all thoſe bitter 
and irreconcileable Feuds and Emu- 
lations between theſe Friends of Ar- 
ticus, though he were not able to re- 
concile their differences, he ſtill kept 
up an entire Friendſhip with them 
all, correſpondent with them by Let- 
ters, Entertainments, and all Offices 
of Friendſhip with them all, was 
bountiful to them all, relieved them all 
in the viciffitudes of their Exigences 
and Misfortunes, and kept himſelf yet 
free from engaging in their Diffe- 
Fences, nor rendred himſelf ſuſpected 
to either party. They all knew his 
integrity and his wiſdom, and were 
abundantly ſatisfied that his Friend- 
ſhip and Beneficence to either party, 


were acts of pure and generous good- | 


nels, and not leavened, or tainted, or 
ſtained with baſe Ends, or Hopes, or 
Deſigns. - And this Fidelity and Con- 
ſtancy to his Friends, cauied all men 


to love and honour him, and to deſire 
| his 
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his Friendſhip,and engaged his Friends 
ia great firmneſs and fidelity to him. 
And this among all the reft of his ho- 
neſt and prudent managements, was a 
pur ſecurity to him : For, as before 

obſerved, his Friends were hereby 
{o multiplied and encreaſed, that there 
was not, nor indeed could. beany par- 
ty in Rome,but had a conſiderable num- 
ber of the Friends of Atticus, whom 
he had formerly engaged by great be- 
nefits mingled with it, which were as 
lo many Protectors, orat leaſt Advo- 
cates and Inſtruments of his Safety and 
Preſervation upon any Revolutions 
that happened or could happea in the 
City or State of Rome, 
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Cn a Þ. XIII 


The Third Expedient conducing ta 
the Safety of Atticus ; his ad- 
mirable moderation aud equality of 
Mimnd and Aftions. 


Ne of the greateſt Enemies to 

any mans Peace and Safety , 

is the immoderation and exceſs of pal- 
fion which ordinarily carries men in- 
to exceſſes and extreams, and creates 
to a man Enemies and troubles if it 
find none ; tranſports men beyond the 
bounds of Wiſdom or Reaſon, ſome- 
times it breaks out into rude, harſh 
and offenſive actions , ſometimes into 
provoking and irritating Speeches,and 
alwayes diforders the judgment, and 
brings precipitation and inadvertence 
* intotheactions : But our worthy per- 
ſon 
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ſon was quite of another Make, he 
governed his paſſions, and thereby go- 
verned his Actions and Speeches, was 
deliberate, and conſiderate, and of 
great moderation : He was not pre-. 
lently tranſported to love and admire 
every man thateither did him a kind- 
nels ,,or was great in. the Common- 
wealth ; he underſtood and weighed 
wherein their ends and deſigns lay : 
neither was he preſently tranſported 
with hatred and indignation of every 
perlon that was voted an Enemy by 
the Senate; he allowed ſomething 10 
thole Sentences to the Paſſions, [n- 
tereſts and Ends of Perſons, Parties 
and Factions: Though he was/ an 
Enemy to Faction 1n the State, yer 
he did not preſently conclude that all 
the men that were engaged in a Par- 
ty , were Enemies to the Common- 
wealth, he conlidered that ſome 
might mean well, and were ignorant 


_ of the Deſigns and Ends of thoſe that 


commonly governed the Party; who 
like a prevailing Humor or Diſtem- 
per, many times carried weak or well- 
meaning 
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meaning men beyond their intent1- 
ons, and therefore he was not of that 
common humor of the YVulgar, where- 
of it is ſaid, 


Sequitur Fortunam femper ; & oait 
Damnatos, 


And therefore as on the one ſide he 
was not cheated into parties by the 
goodly pretences of them that raiſed 
or managed them; fo he was not 
tranſported with hatred & deteſtation 
of all that were of them : As he had 
his Allay that made. him not over- 
credulous of rhe former, ſo he had an 
allowance of Charity and Gentlenefs 
for the latter, whereby he was mo- 
derate1in his Cenſures of them,and his 
diſlike of them and their proceedings , 
left ſtill a room for their relief in their 
neceſſities, and for an interceſſion for 
mercy for them, with thoſe in power. 

He looked npon the eommotions in 
the State of both ſides to be but 
the product of FaQtion, a Diſeaſe and 
Diſtemper, not the true Tempera- 
ment 
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ment and Complexion of the State, 
and therefore in the collifion of FaQi- 
ons, he did not preſently judge that 
the beſt that prevailed, nor that the 
worſt that was ſuppreſſed, they had 
each their errors, and faults, and 
miſchiefs to the Commonwealth , 
which ' poſſibly were in themſelves 
equal, notwithſtanding the diſcrimi- 
nation of the ſucceſs: And therefore 
he did not preſently fall in withthe 
prevailing party, and adore it,” nor de- 
ny thoſe meaſures of Charity to the 
. adverſe party, which he uſed to deal 
tothem in diftreſs ; poſſibly he thought 
them not leſs innocent than the for- 
mer, though leſs fortunate, and 
therefore: eſteemed them much at one 
in their merit or rather demerit ; on- 
ly the diſtreſſed ſtood more in need of 
his Charity than the Vidtors, and 
therefore they had more of it. 
Again, when he ſaw the Rage and 
Fury, and Proſcriptions, and Con- 
demnations that the conquering party 
uſed againſt thoſe that had been en- 
gaged on the other fide , m—_ = 
ate 
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| hated and deteſted that Cruelty and 
Fierceneſs that he: ſaw exercifed by 
Citizens of the ſame Commonwealth 
and City, againſt their Fellow-Citi- 
Zens, as breaches not only of. the 
Bonds of Civil Society, but as Inva- 


ſions upon Humanity it ſelf, yet he 


ſtill governed himſelf with that mo- 
deration,, as not to! fall foul upon 
the Vidors with. publick Invectives 
and Phillippiques :. For he well knew 
that would but irritate and provoke 
their Rage, and poſſibly diſable him 
to do thoſe Offices of kindneſs for 
his Friends that fell under the power 
of the Victors: And beſides, Expe- 
rience of the Viciſſitudes of Succeſles 
in adverſe Factions, had well aſſu- 
red him that it was the common 
Method of which: ſfoever Faction 
preyailed, to ule all Extremities a» 
gainſt the other: And although 
this cruel Cuſtom did no way julti- 
he the things they did, nor rendred 
them exculable in the judgment of 
Atticus ; yet it gave a little allay to 
the cenſure of their ſeverity, that had 

the 
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the other Faction prevailed, they 
would have done no leſs by them, 

And this moderation of Attics 
gave him great ſecurity 1n troubleſom 
times, - procured him Friends, kept 
him conſiderate and' circumſpett in 
all hedid, that he never overſhot him- 
ſelf with Folly, Paſſion or precipitan- 
Cy in words or action, 


CHAP. 
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CHnavpP. XIV. 


Cancerning the Fourth Expedient 
conducing to the Safety of Atti- 
cus ; his Conitancy. 


F I ſhould follow Atticus through 

all thoſe expreſſions of his Pru- 
dence and Wiſdom, joined with fin- 
= Vertue and Goodneſs, my Ob- 
ervations would be too voluminous : 
The truth is, there is ſcarce any one 
part or paſſage of his Life, but de- 
ſerves remark. My Author truly 
ſfayes, Difficile eſt omnia dicere, & non. 
zeceſſaria: I ſhall therefore conclude 
all with this one Obſervation more ; 
namely, his Coftancy. 

1. He was conſtant to his Friends, 
even in their loweſt and moſt deſpe- 
rate condition ; he ever retained his 
Love to them, and it was not a com- 


plemental Love, but ſach as expreſ- 
ſed 
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ſed it (elf in real indications, relie- 
ving them in their extremities, en- 
gaging all his Endeavours and inte- 
relt for their deliverance out of dan- 
gers, and never giving over his en- 
deavours till he effected what was 
poſſible for their good and ſafety. 

2. He was conſtant to his Mode 
and Faſhion of Life; he lived in the - 
ſame Houle, without any conſiderable 
alteration, kept the ſame Equipage , 
notwithſtanding the encreaſe and ac- 
cels of his Fortune; the ſame Rules 
and Obſervances in his Houthold, his 
Entertainments, his Houſe-keeping, 
pari faſtigio ſtetit in mutraque For- 
Fung, | | 

3. He was conſtant to his Princi- 
ples, what he once was, he alwayes 
wasz and what heonce practiſed, he 
alwayes praftifed ; he uſed the ſame 
moderation and equality, the ſame 
Juſtice and Integrity, the ſame qui- 
etnels and evenneſs of mind, the. 
ſame Virtue and Goodneſs, the ſame 
Piety and Honour to his Parents, 
the ſame Humility and p— 
the 
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the ſanie Gravity and Decency, the 
fame Compaſlion to the afflicted , the 
fame Bounty and Liberality to all; 
and no variation of Succefſes of For- 
tunes, no Diſlikes or Diſtaſtes of 
other men, no Hopes, no Fears, no 
perſwaſions, no ſiniſter Ends or De- 
figns conld ſhake him from his Prin- 
ciples, or urſettle him from his Baſis 
of Honour or Virtue , upon which 
he ſtood fixed, .{quare and unmove- 
able. And rheretore when Anthony 
was 1n his loweſt condition , decla- 
red an Enemy to the State . Brat: 
and Caffis in the vogue and eſteem 
in Rope, and feemed to ride upon 
the ſtrength of the Common breath 
of popular applauſe, and yer in this 
condition of Aﬀairs, cAMt:cus affiſted 
and: protected the Family of Anthoxy 
with his Money and Intereſt in their 
loweſt and deplorable condition : And 
when the great men of the time be- 
gan to look ſowr upon him, and com- 
plained, quod parum odiſſe malos Cives 
Videretur : That he was too favoura- 
ble to the publick Enemies of the 
State, 
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State, yet he continued conſtant in 
his way, and as our Author tells us, 
rather thought it his honour for him 
to practice what was ht for him to 
do, than what others would com- 
mand. .-- Do 

And certainly this Conſtancy of 
Atticus to his Friends, to Himſelf, 
to his Principles, was nat only his 
Honour bur his Safery, all the World 
looking upon him as a common Be- 
nefactor to Humane Nature, not 


| changed nor ſhaken from his Good- 


neſs by any variety of Fortune, A 
man that 15 unſtable or tottering 1s 
loved by no man, becauſe he is nog 
fit to be truſted; but a man conſtanx 
to worthy and generous Principles 
retains the like conſtancy of Eſteem 
and Yeneration from all men, and 
together with his honour and eſteem 
and worth, commonly retains his 
ſafety and ſecurity in publick concuſ- 


4 
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And thus I have gathered out of 
the Hiſtory .of the Life of _t- 
ticus, ſuch things as. ſeemed to me 
the 
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the great means of his unexampled 
peace, ſafety, honour, tranquillity and 
happineſs in a continued ſeries of in- 
comparable and matchleſs concul- 
fions and ſtorms 1n the Roman State , 
I ſhall conclude with theſe few ge- 
neral Obſervations upon his Life, and 
with ſome Cautions touching it. The 
Obſervations: are theſe : 

T7. That moſt certainly Virtue, 
Goodneſs, and Integrity 1s the beſt 
Policy and gn means of Safety 
in the moft dangerous times and 
places. | 
' 2. That moſt certainly Virtue and 
Goodneſs and Integrity is the trueſt 
way for any man to gain true honour, 
veneration, and efteem among mens, 
it is more condncible than Riches, and 
Armies, and Triumphs, and Victo- 
ties. 

' 3- Thar. as 1t is the trueſt way to 


get Honour, ſo it is the beſt means 


to keep it, becauſe ſuch an Honour 


hath not its dependence upon any 


thing without a man; his Fortune, 
Wealth; Power, or Succeſs , theſe 
OY are 
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are changeable and variable; but a 
good, wiſe, and virtuous man carries 
the root and ſpring of his Honour in 
himſelf, he ſhall never ceaſe to be 
honoured till he ceaſe to be good. 

: 4. . That there is a ſecret veneratiott 
of Goodne(s and Vircue in. all men, 
even 1n the worſt and vileſt, a man 
cannot fo far pur off Humanity, but 
that Goodneſs, Wiſdom ,- and Virtue 
will have ſo much of party and in- 
tereſt in his nature, that he catinot 
chooſe but pay a fecret approbation , 
veneration, and eſteem to thoſe that 
have it. | 

5. That conſequently Wiſdom, 
Beneficence, Virtue, and Goodneſs 
have a great connaturality to Hu- 
mane Nature, and are the ttue ge: 
fine Spirit or Gexizs of it 5 and that 
it is ſo, is evident, 1. By the great 
Food It procures to Humane Nature, 
nn, and Safety, and 3. By the 
great eſteem that Mankind hath of it, 
and the common intereft it obtains in 
the common Nature of Mankind, 
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Touching certain Cautions to be 
uſed in the Obſervation and Imi- 
tation of the Life of Acricus in 


_  publick colliſions of Fattions. * 
V E have ſeen in the former 


. Diſcourſe not only the 
ſingular Virtue and Goodneſs of Ar- 
tics , but alſo his admirable Safety in 
times of 'publick Factions and Com- 
motions 1n the State of Rope. 

- And yet we may obſerve 1n his 
Life ſome things practiled by him 
with great-ſucceſs and ſecurity, which 
yet were: things of great danger and 
hazard , and: poſſibly ſuch as may not 
be undertaken or adventured upon by 
others , and exceed the limits of com- ' 
mon Example, When a perſon is 
by the lawtul ſupreme Authority of 
a State or Couatry declared a publick 

FE, Enemy 
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Enemy, or a Traytor ,” proſcribed or 
baniſhed, ordinarily common huma- 


_ nity of all States allows of relief and 


ſupport to his Wife, Children , Fa- 
mily , Servants and dependents, but 
for the moſt part ( if not always) for:z 


| bids ſupplies to be ſent to the perſon 


thus proſcribed , or declared an Ene- 
my, or any communication or con- 
verſe with him, becauſe though pol- 
ſibly it may be all done upon a per- 
ſonal account, and intuitu perſone, 
without reſpe& to his condition in 
relation to the Publick, yer it can- 
not chooſe but be a ſupport to him, 
and a countenance of him, whereby 
Fe may be enabled to gather new ſup- 
plies, or at leaſt courage or encou- 
ragement for. farther attemps to the 
promoting of his Faction, Party, or 
Deſigns. And although in the 20- 
max State thoſe declarations of Ene- 
mies, whether arcs, 'or Sylla, or 
Brutrs , or Anthony , or Pompey,” or Ce- 
ſar, were obtained by the prevalence 
and follicitation of the adverſe Party 
or Faction, and were in a manner 


Q 3 extracted 
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extracted from the Senate and Peoples 
yet it is plain, that according to the 
Conſtitution of the Rowen Repub 
lick, the ſupreme Authority was 
lodged in the Senate, or Senate and 
People; and therefore the publick 
AQs, Decrees, or Laws made by them 
were in force till repealed by the like 


Solemaity or Authority , though per- 


chance at firſt unduly obtained. For 
fuch veneration is neceſſarily due to 
Laws or Conſtitutions enacted by the 
full, ſupreme, legiſlative, legal power, 
according to the true Conſtitution 
of the Civil Government, that they 
are not to be reſcinded by private 
perſons, upon their pretence of being 
unduly obtained , fill they are regy- 
larly. avoided by the like legal power 
by which they were enacted or inſti; 
tuted, | 

And therefore a private perſon (ſuch 
as Atticus was, Or any other might 
be) that ſhould go about to relieve 
and ſupply Marius or Sylla, Pompey or 
Fulins Caſar , Brutus or Anthony, Ott a- 
vits or Leprans while they were _o—_ 
theſe 
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theſe publick Declarations or Pro- 
'{criptions by the Civil Power of the 
Roman State, according to the ſettled 
Laws of that State, mult ,needs be 
under a violation of the Law, and 
ſubjected to the danger and inconye- 
nience that ariſeth from violations of 
publick Laws. Beſides, it may ſeem 
this liberty taken by CMticus of re- 
leving perſons thus declared Enemies 
to the Commonwealth, and holding 
ſuch intimate correſpondence. with 
them, neither became « good Citi- 
Zen nor a good Man, which accord- 
ing to the old ftandard of the Romar 
Morals, was, WY 


Qu conſults patrum , qui leges jurique 
ſervat. PO! 


. And therefore though the general 
Scheme of the Life of Atricus afford 
2 prudent and good Example of Imi- 
tation , eſpecially in the like ſtate of 
Affairs, yet it were hard to make him 
a pattern of imitation 1n this particu- 
lar of his ſupplies of Enemies, fo 
Q 4 pub- 
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publickly declared by the true ſu- 
preme _— of the. Roman State, 
(I fay the true ſupreme power of the 
Roman State) nor in his correſpon- 
dence with them. For it 1s fo far 
from proving a man's ſafety, that, 
according to the uſual Methods and' 
Laws of Government, it expoſeth a 
man to thegreateſt danger, and that 
even by the Law it ſelf. 

W hat-_277cas therefore did 1n this 
kind , is ſingular and ſcarce compati- 
| ble to another perſon; -becaule it is 
hardly poſſible that any other perton 
could be under the ſame circumſtan- 
ces with cArticus when he uſed this 

ractice, and therefore rhat which 
bo did in this kind. with ſafety , yea 
and honour to himſelf, may not be 
ventured upon by any perſon that 
ſtands otherwiſe circumitantiated, and 
ſtudies his ſafety. | 
- Although the Roman State were 
ſevere enough in prohibiting ſupplies 
to their foreign Enemies , or holding 
correſpondence, or clandeſtina cum ho- 
Tibus collognia , yea and. had and ufed 
add the 
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the like ftrinels in relation to thoſe 
Mutinies, or Conſpiracies , or Rebel- 
lions immediately or directly levelled 
againſt the State or Commonwealth 
it ſelf, as in the Conjuration of Carr- 
line , their Bella ſervilis with their 
Slaves, and: the like, yet it ſhould 
ſeem at this time they had not that 
ſtrict animadverſion againft i the dil- 
ſenting Parties or Factions, - which 
though they were bitter and cruel one 
rowards another, yet they all pre- 
tended a common love and care of 
rhe Commonwealth 'or Government 
cloſely z and-each party poſſibly ar 
ſome times might really intend the 
proſperity. and advancement thereof, 
though the means whereby they at- 
pre rep it proved pernicious to that 
end. | : 
. . 2. Again and principally, although 
by the power and induſtry of a pre- 
vailing Faction the Senate and People 
were oftentimes brought ro counte- 
nance them with a Decree or Law 
in their favour, and with a Profcri- 
ption or Ieclaration to the diladyan- 

; tage 
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tage of the adverſe party, yet ever 
"a knew that it — but a kind of 
forced compliance by the true Body 
of the Senate or 'People , and that 
the concern lay meerly between the 
parties litigant , and not fo much in 
the true Genus of the Roman Govern- 
ment , which would have been glad 
to have been free from both the Com- 
petitors, or at leaſt from their Com- 
petition : And therefore the animad- 
verſions and ſeverities uſed. againſt 
either Party, though they were of- 
tentimes great and cruel, yet were 
not ſo much from the temper of the 
Rowan Government, as from the 
diſtemper , jealouſie, animoſity and 
hatred between the contending Par- 
ties themſelves: and therefore the 
that ſuffered, looked upon their ſut- 
ferings not as ſo much the exertions 
of the Juſtice of the Roman State, 
as the violence of the prevailing 
party. i | 

3- Again, the various ſucceſſes that 
thoſe FaQions and their Heads and 


Parties had in the common expe- 
rience, 
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rience and in their ſucceſſes, ſeemed 
by degrees to make men ſenſible, that 
a goad man and beneficent was ne- 
ary to be protected, hecauſe no 
party knew whether it might not 
ſhortly be his turn to make ule of his 
beneficence : Sa that a man not ad- 
dicted to cicher Faction as a party in 
it, was by a kind of tacit compact 
free from animadverſlion or puniſh- 
ment for his aſſiſtance to the oppreſ- 
ſed; and was ſpared in theſe publick 
Concufſions , as Temples or Sacred 
laces are in time of publick-Hoſti- 

ity. hb a 
But again , «MNticss had given 
in the whale courſe of his Life moſt 
certain and infallible indications that 
he did net, would not engage ig ei- 
ther Party or Faction, and that he did 
with an equal indifferency ſupply the 
neceffities , and endeavour tg remove 
the calamities of any of what Party 
ſoever he was; and hare a fair and 
equal reſpe& ta all of what Party 
ſever , whether of the Party af 
Marius or Sylla, of Ceſar or Pangey 
0 
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of Bratus or Anthony ; by all which 
all men concluded him to be a com- 
mon Friend to Mankind, but no fo- 
menter, or encourager, or maintainer 
of any FaQtion. And it is ſcarce pol- 
ſible for any other man to have. all 
theſe happy cireumſtances to contri- 
bute to that common good opinion 
that all Parties, yea all men had-of 
Atticus; whereby it came to pals 
that theſe ſupplies and correſponden- 
cies that he held with the ſeveral 
engaged: Parties, never brought him 
into the danger or ſuſpicion of being 
a promoter or favourer of their Fa- 
ions, or to render thoſe his acts: of 
Humanity any way unſafe or dange- 
rous to him. | .” 
And therefore fnce the danger that 
might befall Arricxs 1n his relief -of 
\ thoſe that were declared Enemies to 
the Commonwealth , muſt neceffarily 
ariſe either from the reſentment. of 
the Senate and People of Rowe, in 
relieving thoſe rhey* had declared 
Enemies, or from the' jealouſie, 'in- 


dignation and animoſity of that Party [1 


or 
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or Faction thar then obtained, and 
might be offended at his kindneſs to 
an adverſe Party: He was in both 
theſe reſpects under a competent de- 
gree of ſecurity,notwithſtanding thoſe 
ſupplies and correſpondencies : For 
the Senate and People of Rozwe, though 
by the force of a prevailing Party 
they were drawn to, or rather driven 
to make Decrees and Declarations 
in their favour, and againſt the other 
Party, yet in truth they really dil- 
liked both, and wauld have. been 
glad to be at quiet, and therefore 
were not over-eager, or buſlie, or fierce 
1a proſecuting thoſe that were bene- 
ficent to either Party , eſpecially if 
iy no Friend to the Faction it- 
elf. 

And on the other ſide, the Factions 
themſelves were not over-violent 1n 
their animadverſions upon Atricas his 
Beneficence to cither Party., becauſe 
it was apparent he did it not in con- 
templation or favour of a Faction, 
but as a common Benetacor to men 
in want and extremity: And fo be- 

« tween 
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tween both he eſcaped thoſe ſeverities 
* which poſſibly the rigour of the Law 
might have inflited upon an affiſtant 
to a declared Enemy, or the jealoufie 
of a prevailing Party might haye 
brought upon him. | 
5. Again, he was a man of that 
reat and deſerved reputation for his 
rudence, Learning, Worth, Love 
to his Countrey, Liberality , Benefi- 
cence , Sincerity, that he had a high 
veneration with all men of all Par- 
tics and Factions, every man thought 
it a kind of barbarouſneſs and inhu- 
manity to accuſe or 'injure ſuch a 
perſon eſpecially that had fo obliged 
all Mankind. When a bold Tribune 
did accuſe Scipio Africanus that great 
Roman Captain, he anſwered his Ac- 
cuſation with ng other language, but 
ted the People up to the Capitol and 
other places where the Monuments of 
his Trumphs and Benefits to the &- 
241 State gave them the freſh re 
membrance of his Merits , and there- 
upon the Accuſation vaniſhed , and 


the Accufer flunk away aſhamed of 
- his 
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his Attempt.' But in all the whole 
Life of Atticus we find not ſo much 
as any Accuſation of him, no not to 


.the Heads themſelves of the comba- 


ting parties. He was ſo much above 
Cenſure, that he never ſo much as 
fell under any Accuſations , which 
pollibly may be a priviledge that few 
men living in publick Concuffions, 
and of any eminence, are capable of, 
And therefore as this Example of 
the Liberality of CMzticus to parties 
obnoxious to a publick declaration 
of being Enemies to the State, and 
his familiarity, intimacy, and corre- 
ſpondency with them may be a ſignal 
evidence of his Wiſdom, yea and alſo 
of his fortunate ſucceſs under ſo dan- 
gerous Adventures; yet it cannot be 
allowed to be a common Example to 
other perſons to run the like hazard, 
becauſe it is morally impoſſible they 
ſhould be. under ſuch happy and be- 
neficial circumſtances in this kind as 
Atticas was, and therefore cannot ex- 
pet the like ſucceſs therein as he 
ſound, Sake 

Indeed 
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Indeed if the Senate and People of 
Rome that made theſe Decrees in fa- 
vour of thoſe that got into the Saddle, 
had been but Uſurpers of the ſupreme 
Authority, or had it not been really 
and legally fixed in them, or had they 
been a pack of men that had but pre- 
tended ' the ſupreme Authority, and 
the State-power of making Laws or 
politick Edicts, Proſcriptions , and 
Declarations of this nature , without 
' any legal and true power ſo to do: 
It had not only been an adt of noble- 


neſs and generoſity, but poſſibly of - 


duty, to have miniſtred relief and ſup- 
ply to thoſe that were oppreſſed by 
them. But the Caſe was - other- 
wile; the true ſupreme Authority of 
the Romay State was engaged in thoſe 


Edits and Proſcriptions , though 


drawn thereunto by the power of a 
prevailing Party. And therefore the ad- 
venture of Atticus was great ia mini- 
ſtring ſupplies to thoſe that fell under 
thoſe Sentences and Decrees, though 
his great Wiſdom in managing there- 
of, the great and publick Cm 
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of his goodneſs,and the junctures of the 
affairs of the Roman State, rendred him 
ſafe and ſecure from danger under that 
adveriture.And whoſoever ſhall adven- 
ture ih like manner, had need be fure 
'his Circumſtances be the ſame with 
thoſe of Attics, and that he hath as 
good a Judgment , yea, and Fortune 
alfo, to diſcern and weather Diftcul- 


ties, as he had, otherwiſe in ſuch Ad- 


ventures he eannot be without great 
danger. .. ED £ 
And as I have added this Caution - 


touching the practice of Attica, in 


his Life, ſo there is another Caution 
to be added touching his Deportment 
near his Death: Ir ſeems to me, that 
his obſtinate refolutiortnotto take any 
nouriſhment to preſerve his Life, be- 
cauſe it would prolong his pain toge- 
ther with his Life, was not at all com- 
mendable ; but as it ſavoured too much 


. of impatience, unbecoming a Philo- 


ſopher, ſo it was an a&t of much wil- 


ful imprudence, for the receiving of 


convenient nouriſhment , might pro- 
long his Life, and poſſibly abate his 
R patn, 
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pain. But. the wilful refuſal of it 
muſt neceſſarily be ( as it was) an im- 
mediate cauſe of his Death , which 
he thereby haſtened; and although 
ſelf-Murder was grown too muchiin fa- 
ſhion among ſome of the Grandees of 
Rome , as appears by the inſtance of 
Cato and others , yet certainly it was 
a pr only of Tahumanity , but 
of much Puſillanimity and Impotence 
of Mind, and a miſerably miſtaken 
choice, to chooſe Death, the worſt 
of 'Evils, 'rather than efidure Pain or 
Diſgrace in the world ; which a little 
Philoſophy would have taught them 
to bear with patience, rather thanto 
avoid by deſtroying their own Lives, 
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Pag. 92. Between Line 12 and 13, 
inſert as followeth. _ 


T is true thatthe lawful Governors 
of a Kingdom or State, muſt ne- 
ceſlarily ſometimes ule great ſeverities 
upon Rebels and Diſturbers of the Go- 
vernment ; and this 15 neceſſary as well 
by way of juſt retribution of great de- 
merits, but principally for example , 
and fo prevent others from the like 
Exorbitances, Ut Pana ad paucos, Me- 
tus ad omnes: Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments being as well the two great Pil- 
lars that ſupport Government, as the 
two great Wheels that keep it in a re- 
gular and orderly Motion. 

But yet there 1s great Prudence and 
Moderation to be uſed therein, as 
well in reference to the kinds and de- 
grees of the puniſhments, as in the 

extent 
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extent of them, for if they be too 
inhumane and barbarous, or be exten- 
ded to all thc perſons that are Offen- 
ders ( when the number of them 
flibly is very great ) it may Un 
ike Phyſick that is too. trong for the 

Bodies, and brings many times greater 
danger than the Diſeaſe it deſigns to 
Cure, 

- But the Caſe of thoſe Factions in 
Rome, was not like that of the Civil 
Magilſtrate in puniſhing Malefactors in 
aState; but it was the Paſſions and 
Animoſities of one Faction or Party 
againſt another, and therefore ſuch 
horrid and extenſive ſeverities that 
they uſed one againſt another, rendred 
their ſeverities and the extent of them, 
2s unexcuſable, ſo in the event, dan- 
gerous and unſucceſsful to rhoſe that 
uſed them; the reaſon above given. 
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Pap. 144. Between Line 7, and 8, add, 


| Itis true that he relieved B7urw af: 
; ter his Exile, but fo healſo relieved 
* | JAzthony after his Exile, though both 
© | wereextream Enemies each to other ; 
> | bur ſtill it was for their private relief, 
\ not to ſupport their Factions. Brutms * 
1 | uſed him as his great Councellor, as 
| | we are toldin his Life: But it was not 
1 | uponthe account of Brutxs his publick 


d\l undertakings, but only touching his 
y N private Concerns; which = be- 
h ond all queſtion, in that in their high- 
CT] eKFamiliarity and Friendſhip, he re- 
d | full not only to ſubſcribe for the 


L, | Trea deſigned for Brutw, but © 
- | wouldno0tdo much as meet about it. 


